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MUNICIPAL PLAYGROUNDS IN CHICAGO 


A “return to nature” is as necessary a demand for the 
modern city as it was for the romanticists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury There can be no successful life which ignores nature. 
This is as true of the city or the nation as it is of the country or 
the individual. The cities of the world which are today begin 
ning to realize their possibilities are trying to conform to nature. 
One promise for the future of Chicago is that she, too, has begun 
to realize her natural advantages. 

Chicago enjoys two great natural advantages the lake and 
the river. The lake is appreciated for its shipping facilities, its 
abundant supply of fresh water for the use of the municipality, 
and it is beginning to be appreciated for its beauty. Since the 
world’s fair and the expansion of the park and boulevard sys- 
tem, one can readily anticipate a future in which full use will be 
made of the lake front of Chicago. 

The mention of the river usually provokes a smile. Its possible 
beauty is forgotten in the recognition of its value to commerce, 
to manufactures, and te the sewage system. The commerce will 
probably, in large measure, pass away, and with it many of the 
manufactures, as the development of the South Chicago district 
takes place. The river will then remain only a great sewer, 
unless the original ideal of the ship canal is realized, and a 
modern and scientific method of sewage disposal is introduced. 
Should this be done, there will again arise the possibility of the 
enjoyment of the river for the sake of its beauty. At present 
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the tendency of most well intentioned efforts for municip 

improvement is to expropriate the river districts for the bene! 

of the lake region. One of these forms of expropriation is th 

unique park and boulevard system of Chicago, admirable in con 
ception, but imperfect in realization. A complete chain of park 

and boulevards encircling the city, it was thought originally 
would satisfy every need of the growing population. This sup 
position was based on the following assumptions: the streets 
connecting with the boulevards will be available for privat: 
vehicles; the street railway systems will be adequate; every) 
man, woman, and child possesses ten cents. None of these 
assumptions being true, the park system is in so far imperfect. 
The inevitable misfortune was that no city large enough to need 
and support such a system of encircling boulevards and parks 
could afford to dispense with a central boulevard system and 
numerous small parks. Evenif the streets were all good and the 
transportation arrangements adequate, a city of a million and a 
half of inhabitants, under present conditions, always contains a 
large mass of overworked, underpaid, and densely crowded peo- 
ple. This class can rarely, if ever, visit the distant parks. Another 
very large class can go but seldom, and needs, for hygienic 
reasons, space for recreation within easy access of their homes. 
These classes in Chicago are found chiefly in the river districts. 
If one traces the two branches of the river on the map, from 
the northwest and southwest to the point at which the river 
enters the lake, it will be seen that they pass through a parkless 
region. 

Between six and seven hundred thousand people live more 
than a mile from any large park. The most serious aspect of 
this is that those wards which are so deficient in park space are 
also those in which the houses are most crowded. The way in 
which one part of the city is favored at the expense of another 
may be best indicated by observing that the eleven wards which 
contain the bulk of the park and boulevard system include 
1,814 acres of park space, the population being about 425,000; 
this means 234 people to each acre of park space. The remain- 
ing twenty-three wards of the city, with a population of over a 
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million, contain 228 acres of park, or 4,720 people to each ac: 
of park space. This second division includes, of course, som 
sparsely settled districts, where the need for parks is not s: 
great; if we were to compare, however, the eleven favore: 
wards with eleven wards along the river, we should find th 
proportion even more startling. 

It is in this large, neglected area that the municipal play- 
grounds have been established,’ which it is hoped are but the 
beginning of an extended movement in favor of small parks and, 
possibly, a central boulevard system connecting the river dis- 
tricts with the outer zone of boulevards and parks. By consulting 
the map it will be seen that the playgrounds established by social 
settlements (indicated by circles) are, roughly speaking, in the 
river region, and that this is, if possible, more true of the 
municipal playgrounds (indicated by crosses). The municipa! 
grant of a thousand dollars provided that these playgrounds 
should be placed in school yards, and the schools were selected 
partly by reason of their location in crowded districts, and 
partly on account of the character of their yards. Some of the 
neediest districts, such as that immediately north of the river 
(Hoyne School), the Harrison street region of vice and poverty 
(Jones School), and the Fifteenth street and Wabash avenue 
section had to be neglected because the school yards were inade- 
quate. The six schools chosen had, with one exception, satis- 
factory yards for playground purposes, although the schools 
were all located in portions of the city deficient in open spaces. 

The least satisfactory school yard, that of the Washburne 
School, near Halsted and Fourteenth streets, isin the midst of a 
crowded Russian-Jewish quarter, notable for its rear tenements, 
ill-paved, unclean, and ill-smelling streets; and the next near- 
est school had no yard whatever. This has been the most fre- 
quented playground and the most difficult to manage, two 
attendants proving quite inadequate, several hundred children 
crowding into the small yard daily. Something of the need of this 
section and the way it has been met by the playground is seen 


'For an account of the origin of the playgrounds in Chicago see the succeeding 
article by Miss American. 
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n the transfer of the bovs from the narrow alley to the more 
ittractive, 1f not spacious, playground 


The Walsh School, Twentieth street, near Halsted, furnished 


BARBER STREET WASHBURNE SCHOOL IN DISTANCH 


a good double yard, rectangular on one side and triangular’on 
the other, thus enabling the younger and older children easily 
to be separated. The attendant at this playground was a skilled 
turner, and won the affection and admiration of the boys by the 
feats he taught them on the buck. Although the Turn- 
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gemeinden had kindly offered a variety of equipment, this w 
the only yard in which the committee felt justified in usin 
leather apparatus. The result, however, showed a keen appre 
ciation by the boys of the privilege. Considerable gymnasti 
work was also done by the girls here. 


4 


CORNER OF THE WASHBURNE SCHOO! 


At the Washington School, on the northwest side of the city, 
a playground had been conducted the previous season under 
the patronage of a west side woman’s club. The familiarity 
with the object of the playground thus simplified the work at 
this place. At the two north side grounds and at the Bridge- 
port ground on the south side the attendance was rather dis 
appointing. In each case, as will be seen in the photographs, 
there was a fairly spacious yard, and the schools were in the 
midst of populous regions—the Holden School in Bridgeport 
has a school population of over two thousand. Various explana- 
tions may be given, as will be noted later, there appearing to be 
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no question as to the need of playgrounds in these sections of 
the city. 

Each of the playgrounds was supplied with a sand bin, wood 
paving blocks for building, swings, see-saws, and parallel bars. 


In addition, some of them had ladders, climbing ropes, ring- 
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WASHBURNE PLAYGROUND 


toss, and other games and apparatus, in accordance with the 
needs of the children and the capacities of the attendants. 
Various organized games were introduced by both the men and 
the women, the various helpers being able to suggest, in addi- 
tion to well-known American and English games, some of the 
national sports of the Germans, Russians, Scandinavians, and 
Japanese. No pains were spared to interest the children and 
educate them in rational play. Every fortnight a meeting was 
held of the playground committee and all the attendants, so 
that each yard had the benefit of the experience of every other. 
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In addition to the playgrounds, there was opened at th 
Foster School in the Jewish quarter a playroom with a traine 
kindergartner in charge. This proved to be altogether to 
popular. It was continually taxed beyond the capacity of th: 
young woman, several, rather than one, being necessary. How- 
ever, Various indoor games were used, and, if the janitor of the 
building had done his duty, the room would have been a great 
success, even with inadequate equipment. This experiment was 
financed by a small private gift and indicated a most urgent need, 
but to meet which both funds and skill are necessary. 


The experience of these two months in municipal play- 
grounds suggests three questions: (1) What have been the 
difficulties ? (2) What has been the success? (3) What of 
the future ? 

(. Lifficulties.—In the seven schoo! buildings used five jani- 
tors were most obliging, exhibiting sympathetic interest in the 
work, but two seriously hindered the success of the playgrounds 
by their antagonism. The discipline of the school system is 
rather lax in the summer time, and the official in charge was 
deaf to all the appeals of the committee. Although the school 
board and Superintendent Lane were most courteous and granted 
all the necessary privileges, it is apparent that the use of the 
school yards as playgrounds implies the education of school 
officials and a reorganization of the janitor service. The only 
duties of the janitor were the usual care of the buildings and 
grounds and the extra duty of general superintendence of the 
property, and the cleaning of the room used in rainy weather, 
and the toilet rooms. For this he received, in addition to his 
salary, a considerable fee from the playground committee, 
but—to mention only one grievance—always in the case of 
one ground, and sometimes in others, it was impossible to 
have the use of the yards Saturday afternoons, a_ serious 
inconvenience, as can readily be imagined. <A fundamental 
difficulty, of course, is the total lack of yards in connection 
with some schools and inadequate space in other yards. It 
is still possible in Chicago to provide all schools with adequate 
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yards without resorting to the pitiful expedient of using th« 
roofs as in New York. 

A great difficulty came from the mixed nationalities and th 
separative influence of parochial schools. At the Holden play- 
ground in Bridgeport it was discovered, after a fortnight or 
more, that many children were kept away by the supposition 
that the privileges of the yard were available only for children 
in attendance regularly at the school, and this misapprehension 
was strengthened by boasting assertions of boys who were 
enrolled on the school register. At this same yard it was found 
extremely difficult to engage the young Polish children of the 
parochial schools in organized play. They seemed utterly 
unused to organization. It must be noted, though, that ignorance 
of play and lack of initiative on the part of nearly all the 
children in the playgrounds was marked. Some explanation of 
this fact will be found in the character of the constituencies of 
the playgrounds. The Holden School population is largely 
German and Polish; that of the Washington School, Scandina- 
vian ; of the Walsh School, Bohemian ; the Washburne, Jewish and 
Irish ; the Kinzie, Italian and Irish ; the Lyman Trumbull, Scandi- 
navian and German. These forces could be overcome if chil- 
dren had adequate opportunity for play, but the limitations of 
the streets and alleys as recreation grounds all operate to the 
destruction of initiative and organization. 

Failure of the children to appreciate their privileges, due 
evidently to the old-fashioned prison idea of school, hindered 
the work of the attendants. The swings were the most popu- 
lar form of amusement, doubtless because the most individual- 
istic, and at first there was little consideration of others, but a 
constant improvement was noted as the attendants became per- 
sonally acquainted with the children, and the idea gained ground 
that mutual consideration was necessary even for one’s own 
enjoyment. The lack of experience and want of personal 
acquaintance with the children presented a difficulty which was 
gradually removed. These attendants should know the children 
and their needs at least as well as the school-teachers do. 

The committee experienced great difficulty in getting the use 
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of the municipal appropriation, owing to the irregularity of its dis- 
bursements. Serious problems would be solved if these play- 
grounds were made permanent and put under the control of the 
school board or the park commissioners. 

2. Success —The need, which had been seen and met in 
other cities and which all students recognized, ot S\ stematic 
play was manifest from the beginning and has been met in the 
case of hundreds of children through these six playgrounds 
and the playroom. Not all the attendants were skilled gym- 
nasts, and the kindergartners were not specialists in play; yet a 
new world of pleasure and profit must have been opened to most 
of these children by the codperative activities of the playground. 
No visitor could doubt that instruction in play is quite as essen- 
tial to the child’s welfare as the other instruction he receives. 
Even in the most difficult cases—the older boys without initia- 
tive—there was diversion for a time and at least a momentary 
interruption to cigaret smoking —itself probably a contributory 
cause to lack of initiative. 

The amount of juvenile criminality prevented it would be 
difficult to state even approximately, the proportion of the popu- 
lation reached being so small, but it is generally thought to be 
considerable. In spite of the occasional accidents in the play- 
ground, none of them serious, there was unquestionably a con- 
tribution made to the health of the community by these oases 
in the midst of arid streets. While the playgrounds seemed not 
to be so much used by mothers with babies as is reported from 
other cities, a great relief came to the mothers by the occupa- 
tion of so many children during the much-dreaded vacation time. 

The greatest success was perhaps in the demonstration of 
how much can be done for litthke money. A thousand dollars 
from the Chicago city council provided for the equipment of the 
grounds and the salaries of the men custodians. Considerably 
less than that amount from the vacation-school board furnished 
remuneration for the janitors and kindergartners. It is not 
invidious to mention here that the success of the playgrounds is 
largely due to the initiation of the movement by Miss Sadie 
American, the sympathy of Mayor Harrison, and the invaluable 
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services of Mr. J. P. Gavit, of the Commons, chairman of t] 
playground committee, and Mr. W. H. Noyes, of the Hen: 
Booth House. This does no injustice to the thirteen faithfi 
attendants and the other members of the committee. 


3. /uture.—This short experiment will indicate both nega 
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LYMAN TRUMBULL SCHOOL YARD 


tively and positively the methods to be pursued. It must not 
be supposed that we are limited for suggestions to the experi- 
ence of this two-months’ attempt in six playgrounds. The three 
settlement playgrounds in Chicago and the accomplishments of 
other cities will also guide us." The most evident need of the 
future is that all schools shall be provided with yards. They 
are fairly well supplied already, but those schools which are 
deficient are often in the most needy districts. The. yards 
should be open after school hours during the school year and 
all day in vacation, preferably under the direction of the school 


See the succeeding article by Miss American. 
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board. The number of attendants should be proportioned to 
the number of children, but relatively fewer will be necessary 
when the children become accustomed to the use of the yards. 
[he necessity will be rather to provide more skilled attendants 


or introduce play into the educational system. 
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LYMAN TRUMBULL PLAYGROUND 


Some of the school yards, as can be seen in the illustrations, 


are already well provided with trees. It would not be difficult 


to beautify all the yards in this simple way. In at least one 
case in Chicago, that of the Hyde Park High School, an attract- 
ive flower bed adorns the front yard. Window boxes in the 


school buildings, after the manner of the vacation schools, 
would furnish a great attraction. 

The great raison détre for playgrounds in connection with 
school buildings is because they are always accessible, being 
near the homes of the children. An additional reason of impor- 
tance is that of making the school as attractive as possible. There 
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is another need of the little children, however, which can best b 
met by providing playgrounds in the parks, as has already be 
done in Douglas park and as is frequently done in Great Britai 
and Germany. The school yards, however, do not furnish ad 
quate Open space in their respective districts, and their use a 
playgrounds only indicates the need of the whole population 


for further provision for recreation grounds near their homes 


The school playgrounds may be looked upon as a continuation t 

of the educational system. There is also need of public places t 

for recreation, where the family may be united in its pleasures. . 
These the small parks would supply, without necessitating in 

them such provision for play as would annoy older people. . 

Work is a cardinal principle of American life. To this must be : 

added play. t 

CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


HOLDEN PLAYGROUND 
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Wirth children as with adults character more clearly reveals 
itself in leisure moments than in busy ones. Watch .men at 
their pleasures, at cards; watch children when they do not 
think themselves observed, and selfishness and greed and 
disregard of rights manifest themselves. 

In a playground with proper supervision children for their 
own good soon recognize that they must regard others’ rights, 
and that in order to enjoy themselves they must permit others 
to do so; that they must respect property which they have in 
common as well as that of one another; and these habits help 
to build up men who make good citizens, carrying the same 
principles into adult life. 

While this has been called the children’s age, they have not 
yet been accorded their full rights. Place to play is one of 
these. Teams and traffic and the hungry builder have claimed all 
open spaces for their own. Property is more considered by 
the law than person, and even an empty lot which tempts the 
boysto useit as a ball ground at the same time invites the inter- 
ference of the police, lest windows be broken or passers-by be 
struck. The school yards and basements offer excellent space 
for play. It would seem to be an extremely poor financial policy 
which has millions invested in buildings that are idle one- 
quarter of the time; yet this is the short-sighted policy of the 
majority of our school boards. It is questionable whether any 
private enterprise outside the church would be content with such 
management. 

In several cities, under private management, school yards 
have been opened to the children during the mornings of July 
and August. Boston was the pioneer, and the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygienic Association has for t®¥6 years main- 
tained playgrounds, each of which is under the supervision of 


one or more kindergartners, according to the number of children 
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frequenting it, and is equipped with sand gardens, swings, pi 
books, small blackboards, small toys and games. These | 
grounds are designed especially for young children, and, \ 


not regular kindergartens, the children are occupied by kin 


SAND BIN 


garten games, songs, etc., and hundreds avail themselves of the 
privileges thus afforded. 

Another method of entertaining and occupying children is 
followed by the Episcopal city mission, which is unique in its 
way, I believe, except for one similar room maintained in the 
Foster School in Chicago this year. There are a number otf 
playrooms kept open during July and August, in the Sunday- 
school rooms of churches or halls. Here there are morning 
sessions of one and three-fourths hours each, with an average 
attendance of fifty children. ‘ Everything” says Mr. Allen, 
under whose care they are, ‘‘depends upon the personality of 
the teachers, of whom each room has two, one playing the 


piano, while the other guides the children, whose ages average 
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om five to fifteen, to say nothing of the babies they bring 
nder their care. We prefer girls, as boys can go off for long 
trolls. We have limited classes and sessions, as we deem these 
necessary to the best results. We teach seven hundred children 
each day, and then “hey play our games on the street all day. We 
have little equipment: flags for patriotic purposes, perforated 
cards, colored paper for folding, and books to paste in, and a 
few toys.”’ For details see Our Neighbors, August, October, and 
November, 1897. 

The good example of Boston has been followed in Providence, 
R. 1., Philadelphia, and Baltimore, Md., where in 1897 the United 
Women of Maryland maintained several playgrounds in school 
yards. 

In Philadelphia one playground was kept open in 1894 by 
the City Parks Association. During 1895 various organizations 
held meetings agitating the subject, then petitioned the board of 
education; until finally the use of four school yards was granted. 
Councils appropriated $1,000 for their maintenance, and in each 
‘one kindergartner was appointed by the city director of kinder- 
gartens as care-taker and the janitor as assistant to protect 
property and keep order.” The plan followed is practically 
the same as that in Boston. This year twenty-seven such play- 
grounds are maintained by the board of education—the 
grounds being open in the afternoon, under the supervision of 
the janitor only. 

Said one kindergartner in a yard where several hundred chil- 
dren were seated ina ring on benches and chairs supplied in 
plenty, singing songs together: “I get along beautifully when 
there are not more than two hundred or three hundred children! 
But sometimes, when there are more, | have all I can do just to 
keep order. But they are so happy to come and are so good I 
have little difficulty.” All about were baby carriages with 
babies fast asleep in all the din. ‘‘The mothers leave them,” 
said the matron, “ and I make them the center of my work. I tell 
the children they must be careful not to disturb the babies, not 
to bump up against them; and you would be surprised at their 
care and thoughtfulness. It keeps them from getting too wild.’ 
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Jumping ropes, jackstones, faba-gaba, ringtoss were ga 
supplied, beside blocks, etc., for the youngest tots. And 
matron advocated slate and colored chalk as an infinite so 
of amusement and a saving of fences and steps from decorat 
more appropriate to the slate. 

When I was leaving the yard I saw a tot of perhaps thi 
and a half years carrying a child about two inches smaller th 
herself. As I looked at the matron, she said: “ Yes, many si 
come, and for them it means so much. They sit with the babi 
in their arms and watch others play. Occasionally I take th 
child for a while when I can, and they are so grateful ; th: 
play a while, and I never have to call them back — they com 
of their own accord.” Can we do enough for such as thes¢ 
The playground committee of the Civic Club, of which Mrs 
Lundy is chairman, has done much to further and perfect thes 
grounds and constantly visits them, suggesting, aiding, cheering 
on the children and matrons. 

In addition the Culture Extension League has opened a 
playground in Dickenson square, the equipment of which cost 
about $12,000. It has separate shelters for boys and girls, with 
shower baths; has running track, swings, sand bins; but a lack 
of grass and shade which certainly impairs its usefulness. Another 
playground is maintained by them on ground recently con 
demned and cleared by the city and immediately adjoining the 
college settlement. This has the supervision of the settlement 
workers and one or two paid assistants, and is open from 8 A. M. 
to 6 p. M., and is used by children of all ages. 

Chicago, in 1897, had one such playground in the Washing- 
ton School yard, maintained by the West End District of the 
Associated Charities, and in addition has had for five years, 
supported by Hull House, a large playground in an empty lot, 
equipped with swings, see-saws, giant stride, and sand bins, 
where older children, too, were allowed to play. In 1896, under 
the auspices of the university settlement of the Northwestern 
University, a large and splendidly equipped playground was 
opened, which will accommodate 3,000 or 4,000 children, the 
necessary funds being contributed by several gentlemen desirous 
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furnishing an object-lesson to the city. Numerous swings, 
uge and small, giant stride, see-saws, sand piles, etc., afford 
nple amusement for the children, who fairly swarm there. 
here is also a large shelter, provided with plenty of benches 


nd with retiring rooms. A police officer, who is a father to the 


boys, and a matron have charge of the grounds. The police in 
the neighborhood are much interested in this venture. In the 


spring they planted six trees in the grounds. 

Lieutenant Kroll, of the neighboring precinct, says: 

We're going to make this a fine place! Not less than fifteen lives 
have been saved from the electric car since the establishment of the play- 
ground, and juvenile arrests have decreased fully 33'; per cent. 

Asked for an explanation of this assertion, he said: 

The young boys between thirteen and sixteen who are not at work loaf 
around street corners; they have no place to go; they get into the saloons, 
they annoy the passers-by, or they form in crowds, They resent the interfer- 
ence of the police, and finally they are arrested. We hate to do this, as it 
is the first step pushing a boy downward into the criminal class. Since the 
playground has been opened and they are permitted to come in here, they 


give us no trouble whatever. 


They are able to take their fun in an orderly way, instead of 
in a way which leads to the habit of disrespect for the law and 
the breaking of regulations, and character is, after all, merely a 
bundle of habits. Few will question that disrespect for the law 
is one of the evils of the day in our country, 

In the spring of 1898 an appropriation of $1,000 was obtained 
from the Chicago city council for ‘temporary small parks,” the 
administration of which was turned over to the vacation-school 
committee of the women’s clubs. The use of six school yards, 
basements, and one room to be used on hot and rainy days was 
asked of the board of education, and, being granted, the yards 
were equipped with swings, see-saws, sand bins, and cedar build- 
ing blocks. The Turnverein was greatly interested, and loaned 
portable apparatus for each school, such as parallel bars, hori- 
zontal bars, horse, ladders, etc., which are taken into the build- 
ing at night. 

The playgrounds chosen were all in densely populated dis- 
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tricts and among various nationalities, and were the Washing 
School, corner of Morgan and Ohio streets; the Kinzie Sch 
Ohio street and La Salle avenue; the Walsh, Twentieth a 
Johnson streets; the Holden, Deering and Thirty-first stre: 
and the Lyman Trumbull, Division and Sedgwick streets. | 
each there were engaged a kindergartner and a man who sho. 
be a “big brother to the boys,” for the older boys were consi 
ered equally or more than the younger ones, the committ: 
believing that they run the most danger, and older boys will no: 
be constantly under the supervision of a woman. There is too 
much of sentimentalism over the influence of the kindergart« 
and kindergartner—they have their great use and value, but 
also their decided limitations, and it is time we recognize thi 
Boys want a man to guide and imitate, an athletic young fellow 
whom they will respect, admire, and love. And such the com 
mittee tried to provide. The men were inexperienced, but 
entered into the spirit of the work with enthusiasm, and from 
week to week rose in efficiency on the misiakes of the foregoing 
days. Mayor Harrison greatly favors this work, and it is to be 
hoped it may be extended another year. Seven hundred and 
fifty dollars additional were contributed by persons interested in 
securing the greatest efficiency possible in these grounds. 

In Worcester, Mass., one playground has been opened. 

In New York, for several years, a playground has been main- 
tained by the Nurses’ Settlement, at 265 Henry street, where 
uninviting back yards have been transformed into a very bower 
of delight, showing what can be done in restricted spaces. 
Sand bins canvas-covered, a large tent, hammocks, awnings, 
parallel bars, and toys daily afford deiight to the ninety chil- 
dren who are admitted, and whom a kindergartner entertains. 
In the afternoon a privileged few are permitted to come in. A 
few fine trees left from ancient days help to add to the beauty 
of this oasis in the wilderness. 

The Union Settlement, at 237 South One Hundred and 
Fourth street, maintains a larger playground, similarly equipped ; 
like which there is also one on West Thirty-seventh street, and 
one on West Sixty-eighth street, the latter open all day. 
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The many forces working to establish playgrounds combined 
d organized this year what is known as the Outdoor Recieation 
eague, the objects of which are declared to be: 

1. To obtain recognition of the necessity for recreation and physical 

<ercise as fundamental to the mora! and physical welfare of the people. 

2. To secure the establishment in the city of New York of proper and 
sufficient recreation places, playgrounds, and open-air gymnasiums for the 

ople. 

The league has opened open-air gymnasiums in West Sixty- 
ninth and West Ninety-fourth streets, is about to do so in 
Division and Hester street parks, and maintains a boys’ camp at 
Pelham Bay park. Through its influence $15,000 was appro- 
priated for school playgrounds by the school board, and twenty 
schools were opened. The New York schools have no yards, 
but large basements, and in some schools roof spaces, which 
have been equipped fully, and a magnificent work is under way. 
The equipment consists in sand piles, parallel bars, horizontal 
bars, hitch and kick standards, see-saws, swinging ladders, over- 
head ladders, and basketball. Smail blocks for building are 
furnished and the spaces arranged for shuffleboard, handball, 
hop scotch, ringtoss, prisoners’ base, hand tennis, etc. Six 
custodians, usually two men and four women, are assigned to 
each school—a director and two assistants in the morning from 
8 to 1 o'clock, and the same in the afternoon from I to 6 o’clock.. 
From one to five hundred frequent the grounds at one time. 
The custodians are working out the problem of their own par- 
ticular group of children, who must be differently handled 
according to their nationality and surroundings. 

There is a small circulating library in each of fourteen play- 
grounds, and on each of the three recreation piers maintained 
by the city kindergartners, bringing joy to the little ones who 
formerly listlessly sat about. 

Where permission has been granted in the parks, large tents 
have been set up, in which, too, a care-taker helps to amuse and 
occupy the children. 

This work is under the same management as the vacation 
schools —that of Superintendent Seth T. Stewart, to whom each 
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day the custodians send a report of numbers attending and ga: 
played, with such suggestions as they will give. He has th 
assistants, supervising kindergartens, games, and use of phy s 
apparatus, respectively. The custodians are variously dra 
from kindergartners, teachers, college men, and graduates 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. 

This step is certainly the most advanced of any yet tak 
toward the more complete and fuller use of our schools, and, 
properly carried out in New York and other cities, will be tl 
little shining jewel! in the crown of our system of educatio: 
sending forth a dancing, joyful gleam to brighten the dullness 
of young lives. 

The establishment of the smail parks in New York, at the 
cost of millions of dollars, was perhaps the first step toward the 
solution of this great problem. The Outdoor Recreation Leagu: 
has brought about a tremendous advance through its influence, 
and is making another great stride in establishing gymnasiums 
in these small parks. For the open space does much; but since it 
seems to be true that our young people are forgetting how to 
play and exercise, it is needful to have them taught and guided 
once again. 

That this question is not a simple one, to be lightly passed 
over, but is far reaching and has to do with the underlying 
principles of good citizenship, perhaps no higher authority could 
be quoted to prove than the report of the Committee on Small 
Parks in the city of New York, of which Abram S. Hewitt was 
chairman. It says: 

Improvements of property have left to the children no other opportunity 
for play than such as can be found in the streets. It is impossible for the 
children to use them for games of any kind without incurring the interference 
of the police. A sense of hostility between the children and the guardian 
of public order is thus engendered, leading to the education of citizens who 
become enemies of law and order. The outlay for police, courts, reform- 


atories, hospitals, almshouses, and prisons is thus largely increased.” 
Play is the natural expression of the physical energies, the 
animal spirits. It is nature’s way of toning up life. Dam up 


‘See Report of the Committee on Small Parks, New York, 1897. 
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the legitimate outlet, and the forces will break forth in other and 
llegitimate directions. Again, quoting from the above report, 
we find: 


With a common accord the precinct captains attribute the existence of 


uvenile rowdyism and turbulence to the lack of a better playground than the 


street . . . . Children use the middle of the street, and a great many acci- 
dents are caused thereby. They break lamps and windows, because they 
have no other provision made for them. Loudon, after an experience of 
forty years battling with the slums, says, tersely: ‘Crime in our large 


cities is to a great extent simply a question of athletics.”’ 


Europe is far ahead of us in the treatment of the problem, 
and in providing spaces for and supervisors of sports for chil- 
dren, which we would do well to copy. In England, Scotland, 
Holland, France, and Germany very much has been done during 
the past decade. 

Where small parks have been made, the verdict of the police 
is unanimous that they have changed the character of the neigh- 
borhood. Give the children adequate playgrounds, and the 
same spirit and imagination which form rowdy gangs form base- 
ball clubs and companies for plays and games and drills of 
various kinds. Children’s imagination is vivid and must be 
satisfied. It will satisfy itself, whether we wish it or not. Feed 
it properly, and it will blossom into beautiful fruitage; starve it 
and throw it back upon itself, and we have all the ugly excres- 
cences, deformities, and depravities of crowded-city life. 

The majority of our city parks have no special arrangements 
for children, although in many parts of the parks the children 
are unrestricted, but it is a question whether the best interests of 
the city would not be served by copying the European method, 
i. ¢., by having a supervisor of sports and regular places in the 
parks given over to the exclusive use of the children as their 
right ; for, though not restricted in their play, it naturally hap- 
pens that the little ones are crowded out by the bigger ones, and 
that when grown folk wish the place the children have to give 
way. Not all persons realize the child’s need for space to run 
around, for a place to make a noise, for a place for the larger 
play of his imagination in concrete form. 
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To Boston we must return for the model as well as the ea 
liest playgrounds, and for a large and liberal provision for nee 
greater in New York and Chicago than in Boston itself. 

In the Charles Bank outdoor gymnasiums we have such 
model gymnasium and playground. The cost of maintenance ; 
about $5,000 a year for the men’s gymnasium and somewhat 
less for the women’s. I quote from the report of the superin 
tendent, who is a “practical instructor in gymnastics and athleti: 
exercises’ 

The gymnasium, 450 X 150 feet, is inclosed by an iron fence, on the 
inside of which is a strip of green five feet wide, studded here and ther 
with bushes and trees; inside of this is a running track, five laps to the 
mile. Within this the ground is fitted with gymnastic apparatus and places 
for high jumping, running, broad jumping, pole-vaulting, putting the shot, 
throwing fifty-six pound weight, etc. The apparatus consists of swings, single 
and double, breast bars, climbing ropes and poles, one rope ladder, one inclined 
ladder, one iron Jacob’s ladder, one perpendicular ladder, four pairs of flying 
rings, four single trapeze, inclined and perpendicular poles. This apparatus is 
suspended from two iron frames, each 160 feet long. We have also two sheds 
with twelve sets of chest weights, several horizontal bars, eight sets of paral- 
lel bars, two giant strides, two sets of quoits, two Swedish vaulting boxes, a 
bed of tan bark 45 20 for tumbling and various other exercises, and a large 
platform for class work, which I hold at 4:30 and 8 Pp. M. daily, Saturdays 
excepted, when one class is held at 10:30 A. M. 

Individual instruction is given at all times except class hours. From 
early spring till late fall the average daily attendance is 1,500. The gymna- 
sium is open from 6:30 A. M. to 9 P. M. daily, except Sunday. About 200 
attend the classes, and 125 young men receive athletic training daily. I give 
all the instruction myself, having no assistant. I have two men to look after 
the building, which contains 196 lockers, a general shower-bath room with 
five rain showers and nine sprays, hot and cold water. About 10 per cent. 
of those attending use the lockers and bath. 

Boys over nine years old may enter and use the apparatus, and great care 
is taken that none shail use it to his harm. None under fourteen are allowed 
in during school hours. It is truly a cosmopolitan attendance; college stu- 
dents, sons of the wealthiest and most aristocratic families, and the poorest 
meet here on common ground and practice together in the most friendly 
spirit; they learn to respect each other, and the influence which the institution 
has on the young men who frequent it is very great, not only physically, but 
mentally and morally. 

The gymnasium is open from April till abeut Christmas time, when the 
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pparatus is dismantled and the grounds flooded for skating. At night they 
re lighted by thirteen arc lights. 

The apparatus cost about $1,800; the men’s and women's 
buildings about $18,000. In the women’s division the gymna- 


sium is covered with an awning, has a high board fence, and is 


equipped similarly to the men’s division, with sand piles and 


provision for small children. The building here has a playroom 
which, with the grounds, is open Sundays after I o'clock, as 
well as the rest of the week, although the gymnasium is closed. 
The hours are from 8 a.m. till a half hour after sunset. Boys 
under nine are admitted into this ground, which has a superin- 
tendent and two assistants, beside the force caring for the 
building. The success of this division is equally great with 
that of the men’s. 

In Wood Island park there is a similar gymnasium, in which 
the building cost $21,000, and the gymnasium apparatus about 
$3,500. 

Boston is striding ahead in providing thus for the good of 
its people; ten tracts of land have already been secured under 
the ‘Park Act” as recreation spaces, and she contemplates pla- 
cing gymnasia in all of them, while House Bill No. 1149, 
reported to the Massachusetts legislature March 29, 1898, pro- 
vides for a *‘comprehensive system of playgrounds for Boston,” 
permitting an expenditure not to exceed $200,000 in any one 
year. Says Mayor Josiah Quincy: ‘‘We hope within a year or 
two to have Boston in the lead in this respect ,;’’ and in his 
address for 1897: 

I know of no direction in which the expenditure of a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars will do more for this community through the healthful develop- 
ment of its children than by the judicious provision of properly located and 
equipped playgrounds. So much public attention has been given to the 
advantages of extensive park areas that the equally great need of compara- 
tively small open spaces, particularly in thickly settled districts, for use as 
playgrounds, has been overlooked. If one-twentieth of the sum expended for 
park systems could be devoted to playgrounds, in my opinion there would be 
a still larger percentage of return in healthful physical development and 


social well-being. 
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It would, therefore, appear in the interest of good citizensh 
and of economy in morals, and even —what seems of great 
importance to many—of economy in money, that one of tl 
most necessary steps to be taken in our commonwealths is t 
establish such playgrounds and outdoor gymnasiums, wit 
proper provision for their use in winter, where the pleasant su: 
roundings would prove a powerful competitor for the saloon -— 
another phase of their usefulness for children of a large: 
growth. 

When we realize, in acts as well as in words, that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure; when we see that con- 
struction from the foundation up is more profitable than destruc- 
tion and the almost hopeless effort to build strong and well on 
rotten foundations ; when we care as much for character-produ- 
cing investments as for those bringing large and immediate 
money returns, and often entailing larger expenditure in time and 
effort and means; when we are content to trust in the promise 
of the future, measured by a normal growth and not by the 
magic maturity bearing in its heart the seed of its sure decay 
then we will know that to provide proper playgrounds for chil- 
dren of a larger as well as smaller growth is to insure such men 
and citizens as go to make a republic of men fitted to govern 
themselves and to lead the world in the onward march against 
all that cramps man’s development and prevents his becoming 
free in the fullest sense of the word. 

The child is father to the man, and the street is no place of 
rest or refuge for one or the other in his leisure moments. May 
the wise see to it that resorts for upbuilding recreation insure 
such occupation of leisure hours as shall be indeed a recreation 
for body and spirit, and give us a generation strong and joyous 
and fortified to resist and repel with a happy laugh every dete- 
riorating temptation and tendency. 


SADIE AMERICAN. 
CuHiIcaGco, August, 18g8. 
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THE DELUSIONS OF DURKHEIM'S SOCIOLOGICAL 
OBJECTIVISM. 


I caNNOT leave without reply a letter from Professor Durk- 
heim to the editor of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 
published in the May number of that review, and purporting to 
be an exhaustive refutation of my criticism of Durkheim's book 
on Suicide. The French professor accuses me of superficiality 


and carelessness, claiming that the whole of my argument is 


based on the erreur matérielle of discussing, under his name, 


ideas entirely foreign to him. But it will prove an easy, though 
not agreeable, task to show the fallacy of Durkheim's alleged 
refutation. 

I. 

The debated point in my article is a statement bearing upon 
the logical defectiveness of Durkheim’s theory of the social 
phenomenon. I! wrote: 

Durkheim’s error consists... .in having misinterpreted the true 
relationship of the “element” to the “whole” in all combinations. 
Social fact exhibits properties of its own, but what is its point of 
departure, if not the combination of individuals? These latter, 
undoubtedly, are an essential factor of the social phenomenon, for the 
same reason that the elements of a chemical combination are essential 
factors of the chemical compound. Durkheim completely overlooks 
the fact that @ compound ts explained both by the character of tts elements 
and by the law of their interaction. He tries to explain the “ product”’ 
by the “‘ product,” thus overthrowing the scientific conception of cause. 

Durkheim declares this statement to be entirely erroneous, 
and claims to have unmistakably admitted that “ individual ”’ 
factors must be taken into account in order to explain the 
“social’’ compound. In proof of this assertion he quotes two 
passages from his book. The first (p. 363) is as follows: * 

« To avoid misunderstandings, all quotations from D.’s books will be given in the 


original text in preference to a translation. 
171 
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L.’intensité (des courants suicidogénes) ne peut dépendre que , 
trois sortes de causes suivantes: (1) 4a nature des individus qui ¢ 
posent la soctété ; (2) la maniére dont ils sont associés, c’est-a-dire 
nature de l’organisation sociale ; (3) les événements passagers g 
troublent le fonctionnement de la vie collective sans en altérer 


constitution anatomique. 


The intelligent reader will soon notice that this passag: 
intended to be a death-blow to the unfortunate critic, falls short 
of the mark, as it by no means includes the assumption of th« 
efficacy of “individual” causes on the production of the “ courant 
suicidogéne,”” the passage only referring to the znfensity of th 
‘‘courant,”” leaving unsolved the question of its origin. But 
there is more. In giving the foregoing quotation from his book, 
Durkheim omits to reproduce the important qualifying proposi- 
tions immediately following on the same p. 363: 

Pour ce qui est des propriétés individuelles, celles-la seules 
peuvent jouer un réle qui se retrouvent chez tous, car celles qui sont 
strictement personnelles ou qui n’appartiennent qu’a de petites mino- 
rités sont noyées dans la masse des autres; de plus, comme elles dif- 
férent entre elles, elles se neutralisent et s’effacent mutuellement au 
cours de |’élaboration d’ot résulte le phénoméne collectif. I] n’y a 
done que les caractéres généraux de l’humanité qui peuvent étre de 
quelque effet. Or, ils sont a-peu-prés immuabies, du moins, pour qu’ils 
puissent changer ce n’est pas assez des quelques siécles que peut durer 
une nation. Par conséquent, les conditions socta/es dont dépend le 
nombre des suicides sont les seu/es en fonction desquelles ils puissent 


varier, car ce sont les seules qui soient variables. 


Thus, when given in its logical integrity, the very passage 
which Durkheim triumphantly opposes to my argument clearly 
goes to show that he never meant to acknowledge the influence 
of the individual conditions upon the intensity of the ‘courant 
suicidogéne.”’ When, on p. 363, he mentions the “ nature of 
the individuals’”’ in connection with the causes determining the 
intensity of the “ courant,’’ he does so merely for the purpose 
of enumerating all the possibilities of explanation, proceeding 
later on to eliminate those alleged causes shown by further 
analysis to be entirely ineffectual. The correctness of this 
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iterpretation of Durkheim’s passage is confirmed by the fol- 
owing quotation from p. 366 of his book, in which he sums 
p his view of the action of “ individual ”’ factors on the genesis 
of suicide : 

Si, dans un méme milieu moral .... tels individus sont atteints et 
non tels autres, c’est sans doute, au moins en général, parceque la 
constitution mentale des premiers, telle que l’ont faite !a nature et les 
événements, offre moins de résistance au courant suicidogéne. Mais 
si ces conditions peuvent contribuer a déterminer les sujets particuliers 
en qui ce courant s'incarne, ce n’est pas d’elles que dépendent ses 


caractéres atstinctifs ni son intensité. 


Now, if we were to admit, as Durkheim would have us 
believe, that, on p. 363 of his book, he distinctly acknowl- 
edges that “ individual ”’ factors act upon the “ courant suicido- 
géne,” it would be impossible to conciliate this view with the 
passage quoted from p. 366, in which any influence of * indi- 
vidual” factors upon the ‘distinctive character and intensity” of 
the ‘‘courant”’ is positively denied. Nor would it be possible 
to harmonize that famous passage with the following ones, 
selected at random among many others inthe book on Smcide: 


(P. 336) Le taux social des suicides ne s’explique que sectologigue 
ment. C'est la constitution morale de la société qui fixe, a chaque 
instant, le contingent des morts volontaires. I] existe... . pour 
chaque peuple une force col/ective d'une énergie déterminée qui 
pousse les hommes a se tuer. 

(P. 336) Chaque groupe social a réellement pour cet acte (le sui 
cide) un penchant collectif qui lui est propre e¢ dont les penchants indt- 
viduels dérivent, loin qu’ils procédent de ces derniers. 

(P. 346) Les causes qui fixent .... le contingent des morts volon 


taires pour une société ou une partie de société déterminée doivent. 


étre indépendantes des individus, puisq’elles gardent la méme intensité 
quels que soient les sujets particuliers sur lesquels s’éxerce leur action. 

(P. 366) La cause productrice du phenoméne (suicide) échappe 
nécessairement a qui n’observe que des individus, car e//e est en dehors 


des individus. 


I need draw no conclusions. These quotations speak for 
themselves. That Durkheim should make an attempt to delude 
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the reader by only partially citing from his book is unpleasant 
suggestive of pettifoggery. His course in this matter, all + 
more astonishing in a scholar of Professor Durkheim's standi: 
proves that my thrust went home, and I struck at the very ro 
of the subtle and misleading error which so profoundly contan 
inates Durkheim’s sociological speculations. 


Il. 


The second passage quoted by Durkheim in his alleged refu 
tation of my criticism is the following (p. 350 ): 

Il est bien vrai que la société ne comprend pas d'autres forces 
agissantes que celles des individus, seulement les individus, en s’unis 
sant, forment un étre psychique d'une espéce nouvelle... .. Sans doute, 
les propriétés Elimentatres, dou résulte le fait social, sont contenues en 
germe dans les esprits particulters. Mais le fait social n’en sort qu 
quand elles ont été transformées par l'association. L association est, 


elle aussi, un facteur qui produit des effets spéciaux. 


This passage is only a paraphrase of another one from the essay 
on the Wethode soctologique, where, on p. 127, Durkheim writes : 

En s’agrégeant, en se pénétrant, en se fusionnant, les Ames indi 
viduelles donnent naissance a un étre, psychique si l’on veut, mais qui 
constitue une individualité psychique d’un genre nouveau. C’est don 
dans la nature de cette individualité, von dans celle des unités compo- 
santes, qwil faut aller chercher les causes prochaines et déterminantes 


des faits qui s’y produisent. 


By this quotation Durkheim endeavors to prove that he in 
no way denies that the germs of social fact are to be sought for 
in the individual, but only emphasizes the fact that society, like 
a chemical compound, possesses characters dissimilar to those 
of the constituent elements in isolation. All this, however, was 
by no means new to me, and I had perfectly understood that 
Durkheim’s conception of the social phenomenon does not 
include the absurd hypothesis of a society without individuals. 
In my article I wrote: 

We do not believe Tarde’s interpretation of Durkheim’s theory 
to be entirely correct, although it might apparently be justified by 
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some obscure passages of Durkheim’s essay on the A/éthode. When 
Durkheim emphasizes the antagonism between the concept of the 
individual and that of society, he does not, of course, suppose the pos 
sibility of a society without individuals, but only means that the aggre- 
gation of human beings termed “society” represents a reality of a dif- 
ferent order from that represented by every individual, separately and 
singly considered. Nothing is more scientific than such a position. 
The process of cosmical evolution would be really inexplicable if we 
should fail to find in a complex fact new properties, new qualifications, 
widely differing from those of its single elemenis. Social fact has 
undoubtedly properties of its own that make it quite dissimilar to the 
individuals producing it by their aggregation, just in the same way as 
the biological phenomenon shows peculiarities unknown to its vital 
elements. In other words, we find in collective or social life the pro- 
duction of forces or powers not given in the individual organism. 


If Durkheim has read and understood the foregoing, how is it 
that he should accuse me of ignoring the question whether the syn- 
thesis realized in social phenomenon be of a purely mechanical or 
of a chemical character? But this is not the question at issue in 
my criticism of Durkheim’s theory. We both admit that society is 
a “compound” wholly different in character from its constituents. 
What I contest is the possibility of explaining the ‘compound ”’ 
without analysis, 2. ¢., without its reduction to elements, a pos- 
sibility logically presupposed by Durkheim when he lays down 
the fundamental law of sociological research : 


(P. 135, Méthode.) La cause déterminante d’un fait social doit étre 
cherchée parmi les faits sociaux antécédents, et non parmi les états de 
la conscience individuelle. (P. 128). . . . toutes les fois qu’un phéno- 
méne social est directement expliqué par un phénoméne psychique, 
on peut étre assuré que |’explication est fausse. 


According to this view, a “compound” (social fact) must be 
explained by tracing back the action which another “ conipound ” 
(social fact) exerts on it. But how can a ‘‘compound”’ act upon 
another without giving birth to a new combination in which both 
disappear? And how can this combination take place without a 
molecular arrangement, 7. ¢., without a new arrangement of its 
constituent elements? Here again the “element appears to 
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be the first cause of every combination of a ‘‘chemical”’ charac- 
ter. To adopt the old Aristotelian distinction, the ‘“ elements” 
furnish the matter, while the law of their mutual action deter- 
mines the form of the combination. The cause of variation 
lies in the ‘“‘element,”’ while the law of interaction represents 
the repetition, the rhythm. A helpful analogy is supplied by 
the loom, which, although working in the same way, brings about 
different results according to the different material which it is 
called upon to weave. 


But there is another point. A theory which, like Durkheim's 
theory, postulates (1) the combination of individuals as the 
fundamental condition of society, and (2) the coalescence of 
these units or elements into a “compound” wholly different in 
character from the isolated constituents, must not only take into 
account the character of the elements, but also the way in which 
the elements react upon each other, 2. ¢., what I have called the 
law of their interaction. How can we explain the wonderful 
result of association, the forming of ‘‘un étre psychique d’une 
espéce nouvelle”’ (p. 350), an entirely new being in whom many 
individual minds appear to be, as Durkheim says, ‘“ pénétrées et 
fusionnées””’ (p. 127, Méthode), without presupposing the work- 
ing of a law of inter-cerebral or inter-elementary action, opera- 
ting whenever two minds at least (the elementary society) are 
brought into contact?’ If it be true that association is, as 
Durkheim claims, a “facteur actif’ (p. 350), a tremendous 
agency of transformation of the individual mind, this cannot 
become intelligible unless we admit the fundamental fact of the 


action of one brain upon another brain, of one upon many, of 
many upon one; in short, the law of imitation. This law is 
strongly denied by Durkheim. But if we have to interpret his 
conception of the social phenomenon without the help of the imi- 
tation theory, the cyclopic scaffolding of a so-called “‘ objective” 
sociology falls into ruins, and nothing is left of it but a certain 


*I have also brought out the importance of this point in a review of Durkheim’s 
book published in the July number of the Psychological Review. 
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number of vague and empty formulas, like “ collective currents,” 
“collective forces,’ etc. Durkheim refuses to admit the action 
of one brain upon another as the fundamental and really elemen- 
tary fact of sociology; consequently the very fact which he 
establishes as the most important in his explanation of the social 
phenomenon, 7. ¢., combination, remains an unsolved enigma. 
When Durkheim attempts to demolish Tarde’s theory by prov- 
ing the inadequacy of the word ‘imitation”’ instead of demon- 
strating the non-existence of the fact, we must rather pity the 
speculative intoxication which prevents him from seeing that, 
by denying the law of inter-cerebral action, imbedded in the 
imitation theory, he nullifies his own theory of social forces, and 
reduces it to a mere verbal construction. 


IV. 


In conclusion: Durkheim’s theory presupposes (1) the pres- 
ence and contact of individuals, (2) their combination. But he 
denies (1) the necessity of inquiring into the character of the 
“elements” to be combined, and (2) the law of inter-cerebral 
action, #. ¢., the only intelligible process of combination or 
organization. Thus we are brought to the question: How are 
or courants originated, and how do 


the ‘collective forces’ 
they invest and penetrate the individual after having been pro- 
duced through social or ‘‘ collective”’ elaboration? For us all, 
I believe, these are puzzling enigmas, and we should like to 
have, on these very points, a precise, definite, and conclusive 
answer from the Maitre of the University of Bordeaux. 


Gustavo TostTI1. 
New YORK CITY, 
July, 1898. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE RELIEF AND CARE OF 
DEPENDENTS. VI. 


THE STATE ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF CHARITIES. 


THE preceding papers of this series have dealt with the 
laws relating to the care and treatment of the dependent and 
defective classes. The present paper deals with the provisions 
made for the supervision of the public (and to some extent the 
private) charitable institutions of the several states and their 
organization into state systems. 

The poor law is usually administered by civil or judicial offi- 
cers as one of their many duties. As a rule, each of the several 
public institutions of the state has a distinct board of directors. 
Under such circumstances it is not to be expected that each offi- 
cer administering poor relief, or that each director or officer of 
an institution, should always know the best thing to be done, or, 
knowing the best thing, should always do it. Much less is it to 
be expected that the various local and state institutions should 
all work together as a system, so that the greatest good might 
be accomplished by the charitable effort of the state. Conse- 
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quently, a public agency has been created to advise where need- 
ful, to secure the enforcement of the law where necessary, and 
to organize the state’s charities. This agency is the “state_board 
of charities.” 

The state organization of charities began soon after the close 
of the Civil War. This movement has continued until now 
twenty-four of the forty-eight commonwealths have a ‘state 
board of charities,’’ bearing this or a similar title." Each board 


* The dates of the organization of the boards in the several states, together with 
the references to them, are as follows: Massachusetts (ch. 79, R.S., 1882), 1863; New 
York (ch. 545, Acts of 1896), and Ohio (655-659, Gaique’s R. S., as amended in 
1892), 1867; North Carolina, discontinued and reorganized in 1889 (2331-2339, Code 
of 1883), 1869; Illinois (ch. 85, Hurd’s R. S.), Pennsylvania (1-20, pp. 295-8 
Brightly Purdon’s Digest), and Rhode Island (ch. 291, Gen. Laws, 1896), 1869; 
Wisconsin (Act of April 17, 1891, as amended in 1895 (ch. 202)), and Michigan (9882- 
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has functions peculiar to itself, just in so far as each state has 
had conditions peculiar to itself. They have been organized to 
promote the efficiency of penal institutions and of the provi- 
sions for the dependent and defective classes, but emphasis is, 
in the one instance, placed upon one thing, in the other upon 
another. 

But while the state boards differ greatly, they readily fall 
into two classes—the advisory and the administrative. Those of 
the former class have advisory powers only, while those of tye 
latter have immediate control of the several state institutions. 
The advisory boards visit and investigate the charitable and penal 
institutions, counsel with their boards of directors and employés, 
and make public the results of their investigations together with 
their recommendations. The administrative boards differ from 
the ordinary boards of directors chiefly in that the control of all 
the state charitable institutions is vested in them. They have 
the same powers and duties in connection with the several insti- 
tutions that the ordinary board of directors has in connection 
with its particular institution. 

Of the twenty-four states, seven have the administrative 
boards." _ The most noted one of these is that of Wisconsin. 
For many years that state had both advisory and administrative 
boards. The “State Board of Supervisors” formed a board of 
control for all the state charitable and reformatory institutions. 
The “State Board of Charities and Reform” was an advisory 
body with one or two executive functions. In 1891 both these 
boards were abolished and the present ‘State Board of Control” 
9888, Annot. Stat., 1882), 1871; Connecticut (1884-8, Gen. Stat., 1888, as amended 
in 1895), and Kansas (ch. 131, Webb’s Gen. Stat., 1897), 1873; New Jersey (Act of March 
23, 1883), and Minnesota (459-463, R.S., 1894), 1883; Indiana(3239-3243, Thornton's 
Ind. Stat., 1897), 1889; South Dakota (Act of March 6, 1890), and Wyoming (Act of 
January 8, 1891, as amended in 1895), 1890; Oregon (Act of 1891), and Colorado 
(384°, Mili’s Supplement), 1891; Montana (Act of March 3, 1893), and Arkansas 
(3929-3931, Sandels and Hill’s Digest), 1893 ; New Hampshire (ch. 116, Acts of 1895, 
and ch. 91, Acts of 1897), and Tennessee (2672-2677, Supplement of 1895), 1895; Mis- 
souri (Acts of March 19 and March 23, 1897), 1897; and lowa (Act of ——-——— 1898), 


1898. 
* They are Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and 


Wyoming. 
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created to exercise the functions formerly exercised by the two. 
It controls the several state institutions and inspects annually all 
county insane asylums, almshouses, jails, and police stations, 
The board is a salaried, continuous body, consisting of five mem- 
bers, one appointed by the governor each year, serving for five 
years. The salary of members is $2,000 per year. The board 
has also an annual appropriation of $3,000 to defray the salary 
of a secretary and other expenses. 

The Rhode Island State Board of Charities and Corrections 
has control of all the institutions on the State Farm. It con- 
sists of nine members (and a salaried secretary), appointed by 
the governor and confirmed by the senate, serving for six years. 
It is an unsalaried board, only the actual expenses incurred being 
defrayed by the state. 

South Dakota, Kansas, lowa, and Arkansas have placed all 
their state institutions for defectives under state boards of con- 
trol. South Dakota's board is a continuous body, consisting of 
five members, appointed by the governor and confirmed by the 
senate, and serving for six years. They receive $3 per day for 
the time spent (not more than one hundred days per year) in 
the performance of their duties. The board of trustees of the 
Kansas state institutions for defectives is very similar to that 
of Dakota. The Arkansas board has control over the schools 
for the blind, and the deaf and dumb, and the hospital for the 
insane. It consists of six members, one from each congres- 
sional district, appointed by the governor and serving for two 
years. The Iowa legislature, at its last session (1898) , placed all 
the state institutions under the control of a board of three. 

The State Board of Charities and Reform of Wyoming, 
created in 1891, was in 1895 given full control of all the state 
institutions. It combines the functions of an administrative and 
of an advisory board. Besides directing the several institutions, 
one of its members must visit all county jails at least once each 
year. Unlike the other state boards, it consists of certain state 
officers, viz., the state treasurer, the state auditor, and the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Seventeen states have advisory boards. These are usually 
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unsalaried, continuous bodies, consisting of five, six, or nine mem- 
bers appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent of 
the senate, and serving for long terms.'’ The boards of Indiana, 
Ohio, Oregon, and Tennessee are bipartisan, and their appoint- 
ment is vested in the governor alone. In North Carolina the 
members are chosen by the general assembly. In Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Tennessee, and Indiana the gov- 
ernor is ex officio a member and the chairman of the board. In 
Pennsylvania the secretary, and in New Hampshire the secretary 
of the State Board of Health, are ez-officio members of the 
boards of charities of their respective states. 

The greater part of the work of the advisory boards is done 
by a paid secretary, who is appointed and usually has his salary 
fixed by the board. We find no provision for a paid secretary 
in Montana, North Carolina, and Tennessee. In a few instances 
his salary is fixed by statute, and is in such cases almost inva- 
riably low.* 

The duties of the advisory state boards may be divided into 
those of visitation and inspection of state institutions, visitation 
and inspection of local institutions, visitation and inspection of 
private institutions, general investigations into the questions of 
pauperism, insanity, and crime, and reporting their action and 
recommendations to the governor or the legislature. 


* All the advisory state boards are continuous bodies, the terms of only a part of 
the members expiring at atime. With the exception of New York’s board, they are 
all unsalaried. The members of that board receive their expenses and $10 per day 
for the time spent in the performance of their duties. 

The boards consist of three (appointed) members in Montana ; four in Michigan ; 
five in Connecticut, Illinois, New Hampshire, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania; six 
in Colorado, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, and Tennessee ; 
nine in Massachusetts; and of eleven in New York. They serve for three years in 
Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, and Tennessee; four years in Connecticut; five years in 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Norta Carolina, and Pennsylvania; six years 
in Colorado, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, and Oregon; and eight years in Michi- 
gan and New York. 

? The salary of the secretary is fixed in the following states: Connecticut, $1,500 ; 
Missouri, $1,000; Ohio, $1,200; and Pennsylvania, $3,000. 

The annual appropriation made for carrying on the work (including clerk hire, 
traveling expenses, stationery, etc.) in some of the states is as foliows: Colorado, 
$3,000; Indiana, $4,000; Michigan, Minnesota, and Oregon, $5,000 ; Missouri, $1,500 ; 
and Montana, $1,000. 
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Usually all institutions for the dependent, defective, and delin- 
quent classes, wholly or partially supported by the state, are super- 
vised by the state boards. These include the prisons, reforma- 
tories, and industrial schools, hospitals for the insane, institutions 
for the blind, deaf and dumb, feeble-minded and epileptic, and 
state schools for dependent children. The prisons are excepted 
in New York, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. So, too, are 
the institutions for the education of the blind and the deaf-mutes 
in a few of the eastern states. In New York the Commission on 
Lunacy has supervision over the hospitals for the insane. The 
state board of New Hampshire was created to secure the 
enforcement of the law relating to the care of dependent chil- 
dren, and so has supervision over none of the state institutions. 
The Lunacy Commission (the State Board of Health), however, 
performs the functions of a supervisory body for the hospitals 
and retreats for the insane. 

The institutions are usually visited regularly by a committee 
delegated by the board. The committee has power to enter 
and inspect all parts of the institutions, to examine the records 
and all contracts, to hear complaints, and in such cases to take 
the testimony of the inmates. The boards are usually left free 
to make their own rules in regard to all these matters. 

This same power is usually extended over local institutions. 
In Ohio, however, this is not the case. In Massachusetts and 
Michigan all almshouses are to be visited annually; in New 
York and Pennsylvania, biennially. But usually the power of 
visiting local institutions is permissive, and the frequency of 
inspections is left to the discretion of the board. Reports of the 
work of the local institutions may be required, and are usually 
made annually. The state boards of New York and Pennsylva- 
nia are to prescribe a uniform system of records to be kept by 
the administrators of the poor law throughout their respective 
states. The boards of some other states may require such records 
to be kept as they deem desirable. In Michigan the duty of 
providing blanks for keeping uniform records devolves upon a 
committee consisting of the secretary of state, the attorney-gen- 
eral, and the secretary of the State Board of Charities. 
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The state boards of Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts have the same power of inspection of private 
asylums and retreats for the insane as of public hospitals. In 
Illinois the state board has the power of licensing them. The 
power of the state boards of New York, Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
and Montana extends to institutions receiving aid from the public 
as well as to those wholly supported by it. 

One of the most important duties of the boards and their 
secretaries is that of collecting statistics concerning the various 
questions with which they have to deal. In some of the laws great 
emphasis is placed upon this. In North Carolina the board is to 
examine the ‘general conGition of the state as affected by crime, 
vagrancy, and pauperism,”’ and it is to “give special attention to 
the causes of insanity, defect or loss of the several senses, idiocy, 
and the deformity and infirmity of the physical organization.” 
The county commissioners are to make an annual report to it on 
the question of pauperism. In Connecticut the board is to col- 
lect statistics in regard to pauperism and poor-law administra- 
tion and to publish them in its annual report. This will suffice 
as illustration. Similar provisions are found in nearly all the 
acts creating the several state boards. 

The boards are to report annually or biennially to the gov- 
ernor or to the legislature, showing the conditions of the various 
institutions and recommending needful changes in the law or its 
administration. Each board is expected to plan a system for 
the legislature to attempt to arrive at, and to map out a policy 
to be pursued by it, in its legislation. . 

This is the constitution and these are the powers and duties 
common to the advisory state boards. Their functions have 
been determined by the conditions existing in the several states. 
As the charitable work of the states has extended, new powers 
have been conferred upon the boards and new duties have been 
added. Nearly all the state boards were organized as purely 
advisory bodies, but, owing to the exigencies of the situation, 
few remain so now. The executive powers conferred upon them 
are varied and many. 

In Massachusetts and New York, where there is a distinction 
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between “‘town”’ and ‘“‘state paupers,”’ the latter class are under 
the direction of the state board. In the former state they are 
cared for in state institutions, or, if harmless insane, or depend- 
ent minors, may be cared for in families. The representative of 
the board must find families with which to place persons of these 
classes and visit them when so placed. In New York institu- 
tions organized for the care of dependent minors are incorpo- 
rated. only with the consent of the state board. The New Hamp- 
shire state board was expressly created to secure the enforce- 
ment of the law relating to finding family homes for dependent 
children. It is to see that such children are removed from the 
almshouses, placed with families, and are then well cared for. 
On January I, 1898, it became the duty of the Indiana State 
Board of Charities to secure the enforcement of the law relating 
to the dependent children of that state. The board is to appoint 
one or more agents to codperate with the local authorities in 
finding homes for dependent minors and in visiting them when 
placed inthem. In Connecticut one member of the board is 
to serve on the board of directors of each county children’s 
home. 

In Minnesota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Indiana 
the plans for all jails, almshouses, hospitals, reformatories, and 
homes of various kinds must be submitted to the state boards 
for their approval. The Board of State Commissioners in IIlinois 
must audit the accounts of all the state charitable institutions 
before the warrants are issued by the state treasurer.*. The board 
also licenses and visits private institutions for the insane. 

Lunacy commissions have been created in a few states to 
supervise the treatment of the insane. As they were noticed in 
the preceding paper on ‘ Defectives,” it will not be necessary at 
this time to do more than call attention to them. 

In a number of instances the appointment of local commis- 
sions or agents to help the state boards in their inspection of 

* Dr. Wines has claimed that the power to audit the accounts of the several state 
institutions of Illinois, and to recommend the granting or refusal of appropriations 


asked for by them, has given the state board much more influence than it would other- 
wise have had. He recommends it to the other state boards. 
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institutions has been authorized. The state boards of New York 
and Pennsylvania are authorized to appoint a committee of three 
in each county for the visitation of the local public institutions, 
the jail, and the almshouse.*’ In Pennsylvania the power of visi- 
tation also extends to public and private asylums and retreats 
for the insane. In Illinois it is incumbent upon the state board 
to appoint such a committee of three.? The state board of 
New Jersey may appoint two representatives in each county.3 
The county agents serve in a somewhat similar capacity in 
Michigan.* The state board of Tennessee, organized in 1895, 
has appointed a committee of six, three men and three women, 
in each county to aid it in its work. Perhaps other state boards 
have done likewise. 

Ohio and Colorado provide for the appointment of county 
boards by the probate court. In Ohio the boards consist of five 
members (three of whom are women), whose duty it is to visit 
the local institutions and to make an annual report to the clerk 
of the court and the State Board of Charities. In Colorado the 
boards consist of six members, two being appointed each year 
and serving for three years. They visit and inspect all local 
institutions quarterly, and make an annual report to the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. As is the duty of the 
county agent in Michigan, someone appointed by the board in 
each county must appear in court in the interest of a minor 
when arraigned. In both Ohio and Colorado the appointment 
of these boards is mandatory. 

The state charities aid associations of New York and 
New Jersey are of much importance in the supervision of the 
charities of those states, and should receive attention here. 
They are voluntary organizations, having committees in most of 
the counties of both states. Permission is secured from the 
courts to visit and inspect the local institutions. The organiza- 
tions are of such repute that their investigations and reports 

*Ch. 546, Acts of 1896; 20, p. 298. 

? 34, ch. 85. 


36, Act of March 23, 1883. 
4*Ch. 346. 
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have been a great factor in the advancement of the charities of 
those two states.’ 
H. A. Mitts. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


*See Art. ii, ch. 546, Acts of New York, 1896, and Acts of April 16, 1886, and 


March 23, 1892, of the legislature of New Jersey. 
For an account of the work done in New York, see Mr. HOMER FOLKs’ paper on 
“‘ The Work of the State Charities Aid Association of New York,” Report of the N 


C. C. C., 1897, p. 278. 
New Jersey subsidizes the association in that state. 
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THE INSTINCT OF WORKMANSHIP AND THE 
IRKSOMENESS OF LABOR. 


Ir is one of the commonplaces of the received economic 
theory that work is irksome. Many a discussion proceeds on 
this axiom that, so far as regards economic matters, men desire 
above all things to get the goods produced by labor and to avoid 
the labor by which the goods are produced. Ina general way 
the common-sense opinion is well in accord with current theory 
on this head. According to the common-sense ideal, the eco- 
nomic beatitude lies in an unrestrained consumption of goods, 
without work; whereas the perfect economic affliction is 
unremunerated labor. Man instinctively revolts at effort that 
goes to supply the means of life. 

No one will accept the proposition when stated in this bald 
fashion, but even as it stands it is scarcely an overstatement 
of what is implied in the writings of eminent economists. If 
such an aversion to useful effort is an integral part of human 
nature, then the trail of the Edenic serpent should be plain to 
all men, for this is a unique distinction of the human species. 
A consistent aversion to whatever activity goes to maintain the 
life of the species is assuredly found in no other species of 
animal. Under the selective process through which species are 
held to have emerged and gained their stability there is no 
chance for the survival of a species gifted with such an aversion 
to the furtherance of its own life process. If man alone is an 
exception from the selective norm, then the alien propensity in 
question must have been intruded into his make-up by some 
malevolent deus ex machina. 

Yet, for all the apparent absurdity of the thing, there is the 
fact. With more or less sincerity, people currently avow an 
aversion to useful effort. The avowal does not cover all effort, 
but only such as is of some use; it is, more particularly, such 


effort as is vulgarly recognized to be useful labor. Less 
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repugnance is expressed as regards effort which brings gain 
without giving a product that is of human use, as, for example, 
the effort that goes into war, politics, or other employments of a 
similar nature. And there is commonly no avowed aversion to 
sports or other similar employments that yield neither a pecuni- 
ary gain nor auseful product. Still, the fact that a given line 
of effort is useless does not of itself save it from being odious, 
as is shown by the case of menial service ; much of this work 
serves no useful end, but it is none the less repugnant to all 
people of sensibility. 

‘The economic man,” whose lineaments were traced in out- 
line by the classical economists and filled in by their caricaturists, 
is an anomaly in the animal word ; and yet, to judge by every- 
day popular expressions of inclination, the portrait is not seri- 
ously overdrawn. But if this economic man is to serve as a lay 
figure upon which to fit the garment of economic doctrines, it is 
incumbent upon the science to explain what are his limitations 
and how he has achieved his emancipation from the law of 
natural selection. His emancipation from the law is, indeed, 
more apparent than substantial. The difference in this respect 
between man and his sometime competitors in the struggle for 
survival lies not ina slighter but ina fuller adjustment of his 
propensities to the purposes of the life of the species. He dis- 
tanced them all in this respect long ago, and by so wide an 
interval that he is now able, without jeopardy to the life of the 
species, to play fast and loose with the spiritual basis of its sur- 
vival 


Like other animals, man is an agent that acts in response to 
stimuli afforded by the environment in which he lives. Like 
other species, he is a creature of habit and propensity. But in 
a higher degree than other species, man mentally digests the 
content of the habits under whose guidance he acts, and 
appreciates the trend of these habits and propensities. He is in 
an eminent sense an intelligent agent. By selective necessity 
he is endowed with a proclivity for purposeful action. He is 
possessed of a discriminating sense of purpose, by force of which 
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all futility of life or of action is distasteful to him. There may 


be a wide divergence between individuals as regards the form 
impulse itself is not a matter of idiosyncrasy, it is a generic 
feature of human nature. It is not a trait that occurs sporadic- 
ally in a few individuals. Cases occur in which this proclivity 
for purposeful action is wanting or is present in obviously scant 
measure, but persons endowed in this stepmotherly fashion are 
classed as ‘“‘ defective subjects.” Lines of descent which carry 
this defective human nature dwindle and decay even under the 
propitious circumstances of modern life. The history of heredi- 
tarily dependent or defective families is evidence to this effect. 

Man’s great advantage over other species in the struggle for 
survival has been his superior facility in turning the forces of 
the environment to account. It is to his proclivity for turning 
the material means of life to account that he owes his position 
as lord of creation. It is not a proclivity to effort, but to 
achievement — to the compassing of an end. His primacy is in 
the last resort an industrial or economic primacy. In his eco- 
nomic life man is an agent, not an absorbent; he is an agent seek- 
ing in every act the accomplishment of some concrete, objective, 
impersonal end. As this pervading norm of action guides the 
life of men in all the use they make of material things, so it 
must also serve as the point of departure and afford the guid- 
ing principle for any science that aims to bea theory of the 
economic life process. Within the purview of economic theory, 
the last analysis of any given phenomenon must run back to 
this ubiquitous human impulse to do the next thing. 

All this seems to contradict what has just been said of the 
conventional aversion to labor. But the contradiction is not so 
sheer in fact as it appears to be at first sight. Its solution lies 
in the fact that the aversion to labor is in great part a conventional 
aversion only. In the intervals of sober reflection, when not 
harassed with the strain of overwork, men’s common sense speaks 
unequivocally under the guidance of the instinct of workmanship. 
They like to see others spend their life to some purpose, and 
they like to reflect that their own life is of some use. All men 
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have this quasi-wsthetic sense of economic or industrial merit. 
and to this sense of economic merit futility and inefficiency ar, 
distasteful. In its positive expression it is an impulse Oo} 
instinct of workmanship; negatively it expresses itself in a 
deprecation of waste. This sense of merit and demerit with 
respect to the material furtherance or hindrance of life approves 
the economically effective act and deprecates economic futility 
It is needless to point out in detail the close relation between 
this norm of economic merit and the ethical norm of conduct, on 
the one hand, and the zsthetic norm of taste, on the other. It 
is very closely related to both of these, both as regards its bio- 
logical ground and as regards the scope and method of its award. 

This instinct of workmanship apparently stands in sheer con- 
flict with the conventional antipathy to useful effort. The two 
are found together in full discord in the common run of men ; 
but whenever a deliberate judgment is passed on conduct or on 
events, the former asserts its primacy in a pervasive way which 
suggests that it is altogether the more generic, more abiding trait 
of human nature. There can scarcely be a serious question of pre- 
cedence between the two. The former is a human trait neces- 
sary to the survival of the species ; the latter is a habit of thought 
possible only in a species which has distanced all competitors, 
and then it prevails only by sufferance and within limits set by 
the former. The question between them is, Is the aversion to 
labor a derivative of the instinct of workmanship? and, How 
has it arisen and gained consistency in spite of its being at vari- 
ance with that instinct ? 

Until recently there has been something of a consensus 
among those who have written on early culture, to the effect 
that man, as he first emerged upon the properly human plane, 
was of a contentious disposition, inclined to isolate his own 
interest and purposes from those of his fellows, and with a pen- 
chant for feuds and brawls. Accordingly, even where the view 
is met with that men are by native proclivity inclined to action, 
there is still evident a presumption that this native proclivity to 
action is a proclivity to action of a destructive kind. It is held 
that men are inclined to fight, not to work—that the end of 
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action in the normal case is damage rather than repair. This 
view would make the proclivity to purposeful action an impulse 
to sportsmanship rather than to workmanship. Inany attempt to 
fit this view into an evolutionary scheme of culture it would 
carry the implication that in the prehuman or proto-anthropoid 
phase of its life the race was a predaceous species, and that the 
initial phase of human culture, as well as the later cultural 
development, has been substantially of a predatory kind. 

There is much to be said for this view. If mankind is by 
derivation a race not of workmen but of sportsmen, then there is 
no need of explaining the conventional aversion to work. Work 
is unsportsmanlike and therefore distasteful, and perplexity then 
arises in explaining how men have in any degree become 
reconciled to any but a predaceous life. Apart from the immedi- 
ate convenience of this view, it is also enforced by much evidence. 
Most peoples at a lower stage of culture than our own are of a 
more predatory habit than our people. The history of man- 
kind, as conventionally written, has been a narrative of predatory 
exploits, and this history is not commonly felt to be one-sided 
or misinformed. And a sportsmanlike inclination to warfare is 
also to be found in nearly all modern communities. Similarly, 
the sense of honor, so-called, whether it is individual or national 
honor, is also an expression of sportsmanship. The prevalence 
of notions of honor may, therefore, be taken as evidence going 
in the same direction. And as if to further fortify the claim of 
sportsmanship to antiquity and prescriptive standing, the sense 
of honor is also noticeably more vivid in communities of a 
somewhat more archaic culture than our own. 

Yet there is a considerable body of evidence, both from 
cultural history and from the present-day phenomena of human 
life, which traverses this conventionally accepted view that 
makes man generically a sportsman. Obscurely but persistently, 
throughout the history of human culture, the great body of the 
people have almost everywhere, in their everyday life, been at 
work to turn things to human use. The proximate aim of all 
industrial improvement has been the better performance of some 
workmanlike task. Necessarily this work has, on the one hand, 
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proceeded on the basis of an appreciative interest in the work 
to be done; for there is no other ground on which to obtain 
anything better than the aimless performance of a task. And 
necessarily also, on the other hand, the discipline of work has 
acted to develop a workmanlike attitude. It will not do to say 
that the work accomplished is entirely due to compulsion under 
a predatory régime, for the most striking advances in this 
respect have been wrought where the coercive force of a sports- 
manlike exploitation has been least. 

The same view is borne out by the expressions of common 
sense. As has already been remarked, whenever they dispassion- 
ately take thought and pass a judgment on the value of human 
conduct, the common run of mature men approve workmanship 
rather than sportsmanship. At the best, they take an apolo- 
getic attitude toward the latter. This is well seen in the present 
(May, 1898) disturbance of the popular temper. While it may 
well be granted that the warlike raid upon which this community 
is entering is substantially an access of sportsmanlike exaltation, 
it is to be noticed that nearly all those who speak for war are at 
pains to find some colorable motive of another kind. Predatory 
exploit, simply as such, is not felt to carry its own legitimation, 
as it should in the apprehension of any species that is primarily 
of a predaceous character. What meets unreserved approval is 
such conduct as furthers human life on the whole, rather than 
such as furthers the invidious or predatory interest of one as 
against another. 

The most ancient and most consistent habits of the race will 
best assert themselves when men are not speaking under the 
stress of instant irritation. Under such circumstances the ancient 
bent may even bear down the immediate conventional canons of 
conduct. The archaic turn of mind that inclines men to com- 
mend workmanlike serviceability is the outcome of long and con- 
sistent habituation to a course of life of such a character as is 
reflected by this inclination. 


Man’s life is activity; and as he acts, so he thinks and feels. 
This is necessarily so, since it is the agent man that does the 
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thinking and feeling. Like other species, man is a creature of 
habits and propensities. He acts under the guidance of pro- 
pensities which have been imposed upon him by the process of 
selection to which he owes his differentiation from other species. 
He is a social animal; and the selective process whereby he has 
acquired the spiritual make-up of a social animal has at the same 
time made him substantially a peaceful animal. The race may 
have wandered far from the ancient position of peacefulness, 
but even now the traces of a peaceful trend in men’s everyday 
habits of thought and feeling are plain enough. The sight of 
blood and the presence of death, even of the blood or death of 
the lower animals, commonly strike inexperienced persons with 
a sickening revulsion. In the common run of cases, the habit 
of complacency with slaughter comes only as the result of dis- 
cipline. In this respect man differs from the beasts of prey. He 
differs, of course, most widely in this respect from the solitary 
beasts, but even among the gregarious animals his nearest 
spiritual relatives are not found among the carnivora. In his 
unarmed frame and in the slight degree to which his muscular 
force is specialized for fighting, as well as in his instinctive aver- 
sion to hostile contact with the ferocious beasts, man is to be 
classed with those animals that owe their survival to-an aptitude 
for avoiding direct conflict with their competitors, rather than 
with those which survive by virtue of overcoming and eating 
their rivals. 

‘Man is the weakest and most defenseless of all living things,’ 
and, according to the Law of the Jungle, it is his part to take 
advice and contrive and turn divers things to account in ways 
that are incomprehensible to the rest. Without*tools he is nota 
dangerous animal, as animals go. And he did not become a for- 
midable animal until he had made some considerable advance in 
the contrivance of implements for combat. In the days before 
tools had been brought into effective use —that is to say, during 
by far the greater part of the period of human evolution— man 
could not be primarily an agent of destruction or a disturber of 
the peace. He was of a peaceable and retiring disposition by 
force of circumstances. With the use of tools the possibility of 
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his acquiring a different disposition gradually began, but even 
then the circumstances favoring the growth of a contentious dis- 
position supervened only gradually and partially. The habits 
of life of the race were still perforce of a peaceful and industrial 
character, rather than contentious and destructive. Tools and 
implements, in the early days, must have served chiefly to shape 
facts and objects for human use, rather than for inflicting dam 
age and discomfort. Industry would have to develop far before 
it became possible for one group of men to live at the cost of 
another; and during the protracted evolution of industry before 
this point had been reached the discipline of associated life stil! 
consistently ran in the direction of industrial efficiency, both as 
regards men’s physical and mental traits and as regards their 
spiritual attitude. 

By selection and by training, the life of man, before a pre- 
daceous life became possible, would act to develop and to con- 
serve in him instinct for workmanship. The adaptation to the 
environment which the situation enforced was of an industrial 
kind ; it required men to acquire facility in shaping things and 
situations for human use. This does not mean the shaping of 
things by the individual to his own individual use simply; for 
archaic man was necessarily a member of a group, and during 
this early stage, when industrial efficiency was still inconsider- 
able, no group could have survived except on the basis of a 
sense of solidarity strong enough to throw self-interest into the 
background. Self-interest, as an accepted guide of action, is 
possible only as the concomitant of a predatory life, and a preda- 
tory life is possible only after the use of tools has developed so far 
as to leave a large surplus of product over what is required for 
the sustenance of the producers. Subsistence by predation 
implies something substantial to prey upon. 

Early man was a member of a group which depended for its 
survival on the industrial efficiency of its members and on their 
singleness of purpose in making use of the material means at 
hand. Some competition between groups for the possession of 
the fruits of the earth and for advantageous locations there 
would be even at a relatively early stage, but much hostile con- 
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tact between groups there could not be; not enough to shape 
the dominant habits of thought. 

What men can do easily is what they do habitually, and 
this decides what they can think and know easily. They feel 
at home in the range of ideas which is familiar through their 
everyday line of action. A habitual line of action constitutes a 
habitual line of thought, and gives the point of view from which 
facts and events are apprehended and reduced to a body of knowl- 
edge. What is consistent with the habitual course of action is 
consistent with the habitual line of thought, and gives the defini- 
tive ground of knowledge as well as the conventional standard 
of complacency or approval in any community. Conversely, a 
process or method of life, once understood, assimilated in thought 
works into the scheme of life and becomes a norm of conduct, 
simply because the thinking, knowing agent is also the acting 
agent. What is apprehended with facility and is consistent with 
the process of life and knowledge is thereby apprehended as 
right and good. All this applies with added force where the 
habituation is not simply individual and sporadic, but is 
enforced upon the group or the race by a selective elimina- 
tion of those individuals and lines of descent that do not 
conform to the required canon of knowledge and conduct. 
Where this takes place, the acquired proclivity passes from 
the status of habit to that of aptitude or propensity. It 
becomes a transmissible trait, and action under its guidance 
becomes right and good, and the longer and more consistent 
the selective adaptation through which the aptitude arises, 
the more firmly is the resulting aptitude settled upon the 
race, and the more unquestioned becomes the sanction of the 
resulting canon of conduct. 

So far as regards his relation to the material means of life, 
the canon of thought and of conduct which was in this way 
enforced upon early man was what is here called the instinct of 
workmanship. The interest which men took in economic facts 
on the basis of this propensity, in the days before spoliation 
came into vogue, was not primarily of a self-regarding character. 
The necessary dominance of a sense of group solidarity would 
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preclude that. The selective process must c!iminate lines of 
descent unduly gifted with a self-regarding bias. Still, there was 
some emulation between individuals, even in the most indigent 
and most peaceable groups. From the readiness with which a 
scheme of emulation is entered upon where late circumstances 
favor its development, it seems probable that the proclivity to 
emulation must have been present also in the earlier days in 
sufficient force to assert itself to the extent to which the 
exigencies of the earlier life of the group would permit. But 
this emulation could not run in the direction of an individual 
acquisition or accumulation of goods, or of a life consistently 
given to raids and tumults. It would be emulation such as is 
found among the peaceable gregarious animals generally; that 
is to say, it was primarily and chiefly sexual emulation, recurring 
with more or less regularity. Beyond this there must also have 
been some wrangling in the distribution of goods on hand, but 
neither this nor the rivalry for subsistence could have been the 
dominant note of life. 


Under the canon of conduct imposed by the instinct of 
workmanship, efficiency, serviceability, commends itself, and 
inefficiency or futility is odious. Man contemplates his own 
conduct and that of his neighbors, and passes a judgment of 
complacency or of dispraise. The degree of effectiveness with 
which he lives up to the accepted standard of efficiency in great 
measure determines his contentment with himself and his situa- 
tion. A wide or persistent discrepancy in this respect is a source 
of abounding spiritual discomfort. 

Judgment may in this way be passed on the intention of 
the agent or on the serviceability of the act. In the former 
case the award of merit or demerit is to be classed as moral; 
and with award of merit of this kind this paper is not concerned. 
As regards serviceability or efficiency, men do not only take 
thought at first hand of the facts of their own conduct; they 
are also sensitive to rebuke or approval from others. Not 
only is the immediate consciousness of the achievement of a 
purpose gratifying and stimulating, but the imputation of 
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efficiency by one’s fellows is perhaps no less gratifying or 
stimulating. 

Sensitiveness to rebuke or approval is a matter of selective 
necessity under the circumstances of associated life. Without 
it no group of men could carry on a collective life in a material 
environment that requires shaping to the ends of man. In this 
respect, again, man shows a spiritual relationship with the gre- 
garious animals rather than with the solitary beasts of prey. 

Under the guidance of this taste for good work, men are 
compared with one another and with the accepted ideals of 
efficiency, and are rated and graded by the common sense of 
their fellows according to a conventional scheme of merit and 
demerit. The imputation of efficiency necessarily proceeds 
on evidence of efficiency. The visible achievement of one man 
is, therefore, compared with that of another, and the award of 
esteem comes habitually to rest on an invidious comparison of 
persons instead of on the immediate bearing of the given line of 
conduct upon the approved end of action. The ground of 
esteem in this way shifts from a direct appreciation of the expedi- 
ency of conduct to a comparison of the abilities of different 
agents. Instead of a valuation of serviceability, there is a gau- 
ging of capability on the ground of visible success. And what 
comes to be compared in an invidious comparison of this kind 
between agents is the force which the agent is able to put forth, 
rather than the serviceability of the agent’s conduct. So soon, 
therefore, and in so far, as the esteem awarded to serviceability 
passes into an invidious esteem of one agent as compared with 
another, the end sought in action will tend to change from naive 
expediency to the manifestation of capacity or force. It becomes 
the proximate end of effort to put forth evidence of power, 
rather than to achieve an impersonal end for its own sake, simply 
as an item of human use. So that, while in its more immediate 
expression the norm of economic taste stands out as an impulse 
to workmanship or a taste for serviceability and a distaste for 
futility, under given circumstances of associated life it comes 
in some degree to take on the character of an emulative demon- 
stration of force. 
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Since the imputation of efficiency and of invidious merit 
goes on the evidence afforded by visible success, the appearance 
of evil must be avoided in order to escape dispraise. In the 
early savage culture, while the group is small and while the con- 
ditions favorable to a predatory life are still wanting, the result- 
ing emulation between the members of the group runs chiefly to 
industrial efficiency. It comes to be the appearance of industrial 
incapacity that is to be avoided. Itis in this direction that force 
or capacity can be put in evidence most consistently and with 
the best effect for the good name of the individual. It is, there- 
fore, in this direction that a standard of merit and a canon of 
meritorious conduct will develop. But even for a growth of 
emulation in the productive use of brain and muscle, the small, 
rude, peaceable group of savages is not fertile ground. The 
situation does not favor a vigorous emulative spirit. The con- 
ditions favorable to the growth of a habit of emulative demon- 
stration of force are (1) the frequent recurrence of conjunctures 
that call for a great and sudden strain, and (2) exposure of the 
individual toa large, and especially to a shifting, human environ- 
ment whose approval is sought. These conditions are not effec- 
tually met on the lower levels of savagery, such as human culture 
must have been during the early days of the use of tools. 
Accordingly, relatively little of the emulative spirit is seen in 
communities that have retained the archaic, peaceable constitution, 
or that have reverted to it from a higher culture. In such com- 
munities a low standard of culture and comfort goes along with 
an absence of strenuous application to the work in hand, as well 
as a relative absence of jealousy and gradations of rank. Notions 
of economic rank and discrimination between persons, whether 
in point of possessions or in point of comfort, are almost, if not 
altogether, in abeyance. 

With a further development of the use of tools and of human 
command over the forces of the environment, the habits of life of 
the savage group change. There is likely to be more of aggres- 
sion, both in the way of a pursuit of large game and in the way 
of conflict between groups. As the industrial efficiency of the 
group increases, and as weapons are brought to greater perfec- 
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tion, the incentives to aggression and the opportunities for 
achievement along this line increase. The conditions favorable 
to emulation are more fully met. With the increasing density 
of population that follows from a heightened industrial efficiency, 
the group passes, by force of circumstances, from the archaic 
condition of poverty-stricken peace to a stage of predatory life. 
This fighting stage—the beginning of barbarism— may involve 
aggressive predation, or the group may simply be placed on the 
defensive. One or the other, or both the lines of activity —and 
commonly both, no doubt—will be forced upon the group, on pain 
of extermination. This has apparently been the usual course of 
early social evolution. 

When a group emerges into this predatory phase of its 
development, the employments which most occupy men’s atten- 
tion are employments that involve exploit. The most serious 
concern of the group, and at the same time the direction in 
which the most spectacular effect may be achieved by the indi- 
vidual, is conflict with men and beasts. It becomes easy to make 
a telling comparison between men when their work is a series of 
exploits carried out against these difficult adversaries or against 
the formidable movements of the elements. The assertion of 
the strong hand, successful aggression, usually of a destructive 
character, becomes the accepted basis of repute. The dominant 
life interest of the group throws its strong light upon this credit- 
able employment of force and sagacity, and the other, obscurer 
ways of serving the group’s life fall into the background. The 
guiding animus of the group becomes a militant one, and men’s 
actions are judged from the standpoint of the fighting man. 
What is recognized, without reflection and without misgiving, as 
serviceable and effective in such a group is fighting capacity. 
Exploit becomes the conventional ground of invidious comparison 
between individuals, and repute comes to rest on prowess. 

As the predatory culture reaches a fuller development, there 
comes a distinction between employments. The tradition of 
prowess, as the virtue par excellence, gains in scope and consist- 
ency until prowess comes near being recognized as the sole 
virtue. Those employments alone are then worthy and reputable 
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which involve the exercise of this virtue. Other employments, 
in which men are occupied with tamely shaping inert materials 
to human use, become unworthy and end with becoming deba- 
sing. The honorable man must not only show capacity for 
predatory exploit, but he must also avoid entanglement with the 
occupations that do not involve exploit. The tame employments, 
those that involve no obvious destruction of life and no spec- 
tacular coercion of refractory antagonists, fall into disrepute and 
are relegated to those members of the community who are defect- 
ive in predatory capacity; that is to say, those who are lacking 
in massiveness, agility, or ferocity. Occupation in these employ- 
ments argues that the person so occupied falls short of that 
decent modicum of prowess which would entitle him to be graded 
as a man in good standing. In order toan unsullied reputation, 
the appearance of evil must be avoided. Therefore the able- 
bodied barbarian of the predatory culture, who is at all mindful 
of his good name, severely leaves all uneventful drudgery to the 
women and minors of the group. He puts in his time in the 
manly arts of war and devotes his talents to devising ways and 
means of disturbing the peace. That way lies honor. 

In the barbarian scheme of life the peaceable, industrial 
employments are women’s work. They imply defective force, 
incapacity for aggression or devastation, and are therefore not 
of good report. But whatever is accepted as a conventional mark 
of a shortcoming or a vice comes presently to be accounted intrin- 
sically base. In this way industrial occupations fall under a 
polite odium and are apprehended to be substantially ignoble. 
They are unsportsmanlike. Labor carries a taint, and all con- 
tamination from vulgar employments must be shunned by self- 
respecting men, 

Where the predatory culture has developed in full consistency, 
the common-sense apprehension that labor is ignoble has devel- 
oped into the further refinement that labor is wrong—for those 
who are not already beneath reproach. Hence certain well- 
known features of caste and tabu. In the further cultural devel- 
opment, when some wealth has been accumulated and the mem- 
bers of the community fall into a servile class on the one hand 
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and a leisure class on the other, the tradition that labor is igno- 
ble gains an added significance. It is not only a mark of 
inferior force, but it is also a perquisite of the poor. This is the 
situation today. Labor is morally impossible by force of the 
ancient tradition that has come down from early barbarism, and 
it is shameful by force of its evil association with poverty. It is 
indecorous. 

The irksomeness of labor is a spiritual fact; it lies in the 
indignity of the thing. The fact of its irksomeness is, of course, 
none the less real and cogent for its being of a spiritual kind. 
Indeed, it is all the more substantial and irremediable on that 
account. Physical irksomeness and distastefulness can be borne, 
if only the spiritual incentive is present. Witness the attractive- 
ness of warfare, both to the barbarian and to the civilized youth. 
The most common-place recital of a campaigner’s experience 
carries a sweeping suggestion of privation, exposure, fatigue, 
vermin, squalor, sickness, and loathsome death ; the incidents and 
accessories of war are said to be unsavory, unsightly, unwhole- 
some beyond the power of words; yet warfare is an attractive 
employment if one only is gifted with a suitable habit of mind. 
Most sports, and many other polite employments that are dis- 
tressing but creditable, are evidence to the same effect. 

Physical irksomeness is an incommodity which men habitually 
make light of if it is not reinforced by the sanction of decorum ; 
but it is otherwise with the spiritual irksomeness of such labor 
as is condemned by polite usage. That isacultural fact. There 
is no remedy for this kind of irksomeness, short of a subversion 
of that cultural structure on which our canons of decency rest. 
Appeal may of comse be made to taste and conscience to set 
aside the conventional aversion to labor; such an appeal is made 
from time to time by well-meaning and sanguine persons, and 
some fitful results have been achieved in that way. But the 
commonplace, common-sense man is bound by the deliverances 
of common-sense decorum on this head—the heritage of an 
unbroken cultural line of descent that runs back to the beginning. 

THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
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POLITICS IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF CHARITY AND 
CORRECTION. 


DuRING the discussions conducted by the National Civil-Service 
Reform League, one important field has been greatly neglected — that 
indicated in the title of this article. It was natural and proper that 
the reform should aim to correct abuses in the postal department, in 
all branches of the general government, and in municipal administra- 
tion; but the treatment of the helpless poor should not be forgotten. 
In 1896 the National Conference of Charities and Corrections discussed 
a report on the spoils system, and the writer presented another report 
in May, 1898. 

The laws of the several states relating to such appointments and 
the tenure of office have been summarized in the AMERICAN JOURNAI 
or SocioLtocy, November, 1897, and January, 1898 by Mr. H. A. 
Millis. But are these laws properly administered, and how do they 
work? Schedules of questions were sent out to well-informed persons 
in all parts of the country, and many replies were received which 
throw interesting light on the subject. 

The testimony before the committee seemed to justify certain con 
clusions which are briefly stated in their report. The “merit system” 
seems to be making progress in state institutions, especially those ior 
the insane, for the deaf-mutes, and the blind. Less rapidly the better 
principles are accepted in state correctional institutions, as prisons and 
reformatories. It is in local institutions, such as city hospitals, jails, 
and in county charities, that we find the worst forms of neglect and 
incompetence, often of positive corruption. 

Of course, partisan appointments are not often as bad as it is pos- 
sible for them to be, owing to the presence of an enlightened public 
sentiment which makes it good policy even for partisans to appoint 
capable administrators. But the spoils system only too often works its 
natural and inevitable consequences, and the charitable purpose of the 
community is thwarted by dishonest or inefficient agents. 

It is the purpose of this article to present, as far as possible in the 
very language of competent informants, some of the illustrations of the 
actual working of the spoils system in the designated field of inquiry.’ 


*Through the kindness of Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, Mr. J. G. Thorp, 
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EASTERN STATES. 

A general view, based on long personal observation and experience, 
and on wide correspondence, is presented in this statement : 

The general conclusions concerning New England are, I think, that there 
is very little serious attempt to make these positions the award of party 
service, largely because the New Enyland states are and have been for so 
long a time under the control of one party; and of course also, and perhaps 
chiefly, because the local public sentiment, generally speaking, will not suffer 
removals to get men in for party reasons. On the other hand, I think it 
pretty apparent that when appointments are to be made, they are almost uni- 
versally made from the party which happens for the time being to be in 
control; and if good men are appointed, as they generally are, such a result 
does not offend the public sentiment. Certainly nowhere in New England do 
we find wholesale removals on any change of party administration, but 
where vacancies occur after a change of party control, those vacancies are 
filled from the controlling party; though in Massachusetts, while the above 
is practically the rule, in recent years we have had plenty of cases where not 
only members of the minority party have been reappointed, but new men 
belonging to that party have been put in to fill vacancies which have 
occurred. The public sentiment in this state will not permit the use of these 
offices for partisan purposes. 

CONNECTICUT. 

More particular illustration may be found in a discriminating let- 
ter from Connecticut: 

The requirement of non-political appointments to the board of direction 
of the state prison and to the boys’ school has not been interpreted to mean 
appointment on merit alone, for it has, I think, been the invariable custom to 
give the party for the time being in the majority, 7. ¢., the party of the 
appointing power (the governor), the majority of the board. 

The present warden of the state prison is a Democrat, though the board 
is Republican; and his being left in is the more striking because he took the 
place of a Republican ousted under a Democratic administration. The idea 
of other than political fitness in appointment seems here to have scored a 
success ; and, indeed, it is my impression that the general drift is that way ; 
though such a thing as examination, or even formally requiring previous 
experience in the sort of work required, has not yet begun to dawn. . 


Speaking of a certain board, this competent informant adds: 
Appointments have been made to it in some instances for which the only 
obvious explanation was that the governor wanted to compliment somebody 


Professor Frank A. Fetter, and others, we are permitted to use the materials here 
arranged. Some correspondents request that their names be withheld. 
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or to gratify some personal friend. I suppose that it is much the same every. 
where —and will be to the end of the chapter. And, indeed, it is marvelous 
how well, on the whole, boards appointed in this fashion do their work — men 
chosen frequently who have never shown the slightest spark of interest, 
not to say special knowledge, in the kind of institutions they are called upon 
to manage. It isa compliment to the latent intelligence and conscientious- 
ness of the average citizen, even if it does look a trifle hazardous. In the 
appointments of city charity commissioners there is a distinct tendency to 
ignore politics. How long it will last is a question. 


In the election of town officers one correspondent says: 


Politics enters into the choice of these officials in a good many cases, 
leading to frequent changes and consequent confusion in the administration. 


Another letter from Connecticut says of the insane asylum of the 
state : 


The appointment of trustees may have something of a political flavor, but 
that of the superintendent has been given for merit only, although no exami- 
nation or competitive tests have been employed. The local sentiment in 
regard to this institution favors the appointment on grounds of professional 
fitness rather than by political favor... 

The office of county commissioner is a political one, and in some cases 
there may have been a political element in the appointment of superintend- 
ents, but as a rule, I should say, they were chosen on account of their general 
fitness for the position. No examination or competitive tests are held. Local 
sentiment in regard to the county homes (for dependent and neglected chil- 
dren) favors the appointment of officers for merit. 

The office of selectman is a political one, and in some cases politics 
influences the appointment or removal of the superintendent of the alms- 
house, although in other cases superintendents who have shown themselves 
especially fitted for the position have been retained throughout a long term 
of years. I fear there is a considerable local sentiment in favor of consider- 
ing the position of superintendent of the town almshouse as a political prize, 
although I do not think that this sentiment obtains largely among the best 
class of citizens. 


In respect to the state prisons: 


The board is largely filled by political appointments. Politics is doubt- 
less an influence in the appointment of the warden, and no competitive exami- 
nation is held for any of the positions. There is reason to believe that local 
sentiment is not averse to this political element, if the matter is not abused. 

There is no competitive examination for positions in the state school for 
boys, and no evidence of local sentiment requiring it. The offices of sheriff 
and jailer are elective and political. It would be difficult to alter the system 
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in this state, although I think better results would be obtained if the county 
prisons were controlled by the state under a board of prison commissioners. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


There are thirty-eight cities and towns in Rhode Island. In the 
cities the office of overseer of the poor is distinct from any care of 
institutions; in the towns the overseer is generally superintendent of 
the poor-farm also. The present incumbents have held office from 
one year to twenty-four years; twenty-three having served more than 
three years. The longer terms are about equally divided between 
those elected by the people and those chosen by councils. The 
long term seems to mean the continuance of one party in control and 
that the party to which the overseer belongs. Fifteen overseers had 
retained their office after a change in political administration and 
thirteen had not. The office is not much sought in country places. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The correspondent from New Hampshire speaks of the changes in 
county officers, superintendents of poor farms, and others whose “ reten- 
tion in the employ of the county institution depends upon their political 
influence with the county commissioners.” In respect to the state 
board of charities he incidentally reveals a weak point in the system 
of appointments: ‘The board has been continually changing in its 
make-up, so that at this day we are just beginning to get ‘the hang 
of the schoolhouse,’ and hope soon to accomplish the end for which 
the board was created.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Our correspondent believes that political (partisan) considerations 
do not affect the appointments in the case of superintendents of 
hospitals for the insane and their subordinates; that city and town 
relief officers and superintendents of almshouses are selected for fit- 
ness; that wardens of the state penitentiary have sometimes been 
chosen on partisan grounds, but that the present incumbent is retained 
because he is satisfactory ; that the reformatories for men, women, and 
youth are relatively free from partisan influence, and their superin- 
tendents, chaplains, and physicians are chosen on the ground of merit. 
Subordinate officers in the penitentiary and men’s reformatory are 
under civil-service rules. Political interference seems to have touched 
the management of the houses of correction in Suffolk county, but 
the direct masters are retained through political changes. The trustees 
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of Boston institutions for children and for the insane seem to be 
free from partisan interference. Political influences do not prevail in 
state institutions for delinquent children. County jails and sheriffs 
are somewhat affected by political considerations. The police and 
lock-ups in cities are protected by civil-service rules. 

NEW YORK. 

The information collected by Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell comes 
from superintendents of institutions, managers, superintendents of the 
poor, and from other persons in a favorable position to know the facts. 
The mode of working under the civil-service rules is of interest. 

State institutions.— The answers from half the superintendents of 
State institutions heard from state that appointments and removals are 
made under the civil-service law and rules, and that political and per. 
sonal favor is not considered. Extracts from less general replies reveal 
something of the old leaven working beneath the surface. “A” says 


I do not think that there is any “spoils system"’ in our school at the 
present time. Whatever may have been the custom in the past, I feel that 
our present board of management has an earnest desire to promote the best 
interests of the school. Of course, there may be a case now and then where 
some pressure may be exerted in behalf of a personal friend seeking 
appointment, or something of that kind, but it is never pushed to extremity ; 
and the civil service and the views of the superintendent rule in the matter. 
Local sentiment in this community, as in all communities, doubtless is apt to 
be selfish and to consider its own interests first. This must be taken, as we 
take human nature, I suppose, with some amount of allowance. I feel that 
we have no special reason here for complaint. 

I think, if the selection of men and women to fill public offices were based 
upon fiéness and ability alone, every department would be better served. 

The board of directors of this institution having changed in its political 
character has made some little difference in the positions filled. I can see, 
however, no detriment in these new appointments, and in many cases they 
are distinct improvements over the officers occupying positions under the old 
régime. 

The sentiment throughout the county in regard to this institution is that it 
has been, since its inception, distinctly Democratic in its officers and manage- 
ment. This is not untrue to fact. 


Cc 
I believe in civil service in institutions of this character. I must decline 
to express my views on the subject at length, as, in all probability, I shall 
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shortly be a victim to the spoils system, as you term it, and, consequently, it 
would be indelicate for me to protest against it at this time, for fear of being 
charged with selfish motives. 


“Dp”: 
First, under the laws of the state of New York, the managers of state hos 
pitals appoint the treasurer from an unclassified list, and he can only be 


removed by the managers after charges have been filed in writing and an 
opportunity to be heard is given. The managers also appoint the superin- 
tendent from the merit list, as submitted by the State Civil-Service Commis- 
sion. Formerly they were compelled by the law to select from the first three 
names of the eligible list certified by the commission, but under the present 
civil-service law they hold a fitness examination of all those who are on the 
eligible merit list and select the one whose combined standing for merit and 
fitness is highest. The superintendent, like the treasurer, can only be 
removed by the managers upon charges preferred in writing, and an oppor- 
tunity to be heard being granted. 

Second, all other appointments in state hospitals are made by the super- 
intendent, certain positions being in the classified list of the civil service, 
while others are exempted. 

First assistant physicians, second assistant physicians, assistant physicians, 
junior assistant physicians, and internes all have to undergo a competitive 
examination for merit, which is conducted by the State Civil-Service Com- 
mission. In addition, the same regulation in regard to an examination fo 
fitness prevails as in the case of the superintendent, with the exception that 
the superintendent appoints, instead of the board of managers. 

I might say here that the civil-service regulations provide certain qualifi- 
cations for these positions as well as that of the superintendent. The super- 
intendent must be at least thirty years of age, and have had not less than five 
years’ experience in the care and treatment of the insane. First assistant 
physicians must have had three years’ experience in the care and treatment 
of the insane and must be at least twenty-five years of age. Second assistant 
physicians are promoted without examination from either the list of assistant 
or junior assistant physicians. Assistant and junior assistant physicians must 
take a competitive examination, and must have had an experience of at least 
one year in hospital work. Internes pass an examination without having had 
any previous hospital or other experience. Their salaries are lower than the 
junior assistant physicians’, and the intent is that they should be drilled in 
hospital work and thus become trained for the higher places. 

Stewards are appointed by the superintendent from an unclassified list, 
and can only be removed by the superintendent upon charges preferred in 
writing and an opportunity to be heard being granted. This same regulation 
applies to the various positions in the medical service. 

Skilled mechanics (positions paying more than $720 a year), clerical 
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positions, and a few others are governed by the same general civil-service 
regulations as obtain in the positions mentioned above, but those who occupy 
them can be removed at any time by the superintendent when in his opinion 
their services are not satisfactory. 

The other positions in the service are non-competitive, but the applicants 
have to take a civil-service examination to test their qualifications for the 
work; this examination being conducted by the local civil-service board, 
appointed by the State Civil-Service Commission and selected from the list of 
officers of the institution. This local board submits at stated intervals a 
report showing the appointments, resignations, discharges, and promotions. 
In the case of original appointments, the examination papers are forwarded 
to the State Civil-Service Commission for inspection and filing. 

In an experience of many years in public hospitals for the insane, party 
politics have not controlled ; in fact, so far as my personal knowledge goes, 
applicants are not appointed with regard to their political or religious belief, 
but simply and solely for fitness. 


“E”’ has a less optimistic outlook : 


At present party service solely governs the appointment of men in all the 
grades, with a strong tendency toward making the appointment of women a 
personal favor to political friends. In the subordinate places: firemen, engi- 
neers, gardeners, watchmen, etc., etc., when the place is wanted the incumbent 
goes, regardless of civil-service certificate. Localsentiment is summed up on 
the one hand in the old war cry, “To the victors belong the spoils,"’ modified 
by the “Thief! Thief!" of the vanquished. Even our bread and butter 
carries the taint of politics, especially the egg part of it. The steward is 
beset by dealers in every kind of commodity, and all with a backing not to be 
despised, if his goods are. 

It was the design of the framers of our prison law to take the prisons out 
of politics, as is evidenced by chap. 382, Laws of 1889, sec. 30, which 
says that the superintendent of prisons shall appoint certain officers, “and 
he may remove them from office when in his judgment the public interests 
shall so require.” Also subdivision 3 of the same section says : ‘‘ No appoint- 
ments shall be made in any of the state prisons of this state on the grounds 
of political partisanship, but honesty, capacity, and adaptation shall consti- 
tute the rule for appointment, and any violation of this rule shall be sufficient 
cause for the removal from office of the officer committing such violation.” 

There is scarcely a state in the union which permits politics to interfere 
with its prison management, and upto the present time New York state has 
not attempted to run its prisons as a part of any political machine. As 
instance of the truth of this, Warden Brush was appointed at Sing Sing by 
the first superintendent of prisons, Louis D. Pillsbury, and served successively 
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under Superintendent I. V. Baker and Superintendent Austin Lathrop, until 
he was forced, by ill health, to resign and shortly afterward died. 

Isaiah Fuller was appointed at Clinton by Superintendent Pillsbury, and 
served during Mr. Baker's term and five years under Superintendent Lathrop, 
when he was removed as a result of an investigation on charges of cruelty 
toward prisoners. 

There are officers today in the prisons of this state that have served 
thirty years, and during my connection with the prisons there have never been 
any removals on account of politics or partisanship. 

Very few men are adapted to prison work, and every change of prison 
officials has a detrimental effect on prison discipline. The changes in prison 
work entailed by the constitution which went into effect one year ago makes 
changes in prison management at the present time a very hazardous experi- 
ment, as the prisons were never in such a critical condition as at the present 
time. Established industries, which were all wiped out by the new constitu- 
tion, are being replaced by other industries, and this change would seem to 
require persons with prison experience. 


The following are the only interesting statements from managers of 
institutions : 

I resigned because it was evident to me that the spirit of the civil-service 
law (if not the letter of the law) was seriously violated. 

The removal of the steward was the most flagrant act of injustice. One 
of the board of trustees was quite frank in saying to me that he wanted the 
spoils and did not wish to conceal his desire. 

“<p”: 

Inasmuch as I am a manager of the state hospital, I think it would be 
indelicate in me to furnish the information you seek in your communication of 
the twenty-fourth instant. Therefore I hope you will excuse me in declining 
to do so. 

Mrs. Lowell’s judgment is : 

It would seem to be the fact, judging from most of the replies received, 
that usually the state institutions of New York (by which is meant the insti- 
tutions supported by state appropriations and managed by local, unpaid boards 
appointed by the governor) have been free to a great degree, and many of 
them entirely, from political influence, but that it has existed in some few of 
these institutions in the past, and that it is a growing evil. 


In considering the references to the civil-service law in the replies 
received, it is also necessary to remember the following facts : 

1. That under the present civil-service law of the state of New 
York (“the Black Law’’) there is no position which is not in reality 
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removed from the test of competitive examination. for the appointing 
power can choose, and is intended by the law to choose, any person 
who has been able to get upon an eligible list, even at the very bottom 
In a report of the Civil-Service Reform Association, published March 
21, it is shown that, in one case at least, a man standing 2ooth on the 
merit eligible list of the State Civil-Service Board was appointed to an 
office. The governor of New York, in preparing the law which bears 
his name, intended to give to the appointing power liberty of selection, 
and he has accomplished his purpose. 

2. That the stewards of the state hospitals, asylums, and houses of 
refuge were in 1897 removed by the State Civil-Service Board, neces 
sarily with the governor’s approval, from Class II, in which competitive 
examinations are required, to Class I, in which no examinations are 
required. As the stewards of the state institutions are the persons who 
have the control of the purchase of supplies and who, therefore, are the 
most liable to be assailed by improper local influences, placing this 
office entirely at the mercy of personal and political pressure is an 
ominous step, and one which bodes ill for the comfort of the inmates of 
state institutions and for the economy of state funds. 

In this connection the following extract from the letter of a dis 
interested citizen in regard to one important state institution probably 
points to a greater evil than is suggested even, for if one institution is 
so threatened, it is probable that all are alike exposed to it: 

The largest charitable institution in our neighborhood, the asylum for the 
insane, has never been run on the spoils system, and has always been suc- 
cessfully managed. Now, however, an attempt is being made to turn the 
asylum into a political machine, and the friends of the institution view the 
threatened change with alarm. 

The following extract from the letter of a state commissioner is 
disheartening, for it is undoubtedly true : 

It is my experience that well-meaning men, who are in favor of the merit 
system in the abstract, are perverted when they become public officials, and 
are easily persuaded in their own minds that they know personally someone 
who could better fill any position under them than anyone else in the state. 


City and county institutions—In respect to local institutions Mrs 


Lowell writes : 

The replies in regard to city and county institutions have been extremely 
meager. The nine replies received from superintendents of the poor contain 
but little that bears upon the subject of the inquiry, and although a special 
inquiry as to poorhouses, jails, and penitentiaries was addressed to the secre- 
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taries of the thirty-seven civil-service boards of the cities of the state, the 
only information received was the following reply from an inland city: 

“Our local city and state institutions are well under the control of the civil- 
service system, but in our county institutions it is ignored entirely.” 

The only replies from the superintendents themselves which are to 
the point are the following : 

From a superintendent of the poor: 

Appointments in the poor office, and the almshouse, are made by the 
superintendent of the poor, solely, and are invariably on the ground of fitness 
for the work required, and politics has nothing whatever to do with it. 

As a matter of curiosity, the undersigned made an investigation, and 
found that there were about as many employés in the almshouse of the 
opposite political party as of the party to which he belonged. 1| do not 
inquire as to an applicant's politics, only as to his experience. 

In the city poor office all the employés are of the dominant political party. 
The Civil-Service Commission here never included the city poor office in its 
examinations, until two years ago. At that time all the incumbents were 
obliged to take the examination, and, being thoroughly familiar with all the 
duties of the place, of course they stood highest. Since that time there have 
been no changes in the department. 

The appointments are made by a committee of the common council, At 
the last general election there was a complete reversal of parties in power, 
here, and it isa matter of considerable speculation what the Democratic party 
will be able to do, in the matter of rating their friends high enough on 
“fitness” to land them, to the exclusion of Republicans. 

I think party leaders would think that employés should be of the dominant 
political party ; however, they do not try to influence the subscriber to make an 
appointment solely on political grounds. 

From a city commissioner : 

In the hospital the superintendent appoints all nurses, attendants, and 
orderlies, fixes their salaries and prescribes their duties, subject to my 
approval; likewise all promotions and removals are made by him. All 
appointments are determined by fitness. Inasmuch as civil-service rules 
apply, appointments are made accordingly, everything else being equal, and 
where civil-service rules do not conflict, party service and personal favor have 
their influence here as elsewhere. 

Many facts are cited from a report of the New York County Visit- 
ing Committee, October, 1897, from which it is evident that the 
“spoils system,” during the years 1896 and 1897 at least, was respon- 
sible in the Department of Charities of New York city for cruelty of 
various kinds to helpless babies and to the aged sick, causing much 
suffering and in many cases death. 
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That this state of things existed under an administration which in 
some other departments was really a “reform administration” makes 
the facts even more disgraceful than they otherwise would be. 

The following is an extract from a letter, dated March, 1898, from 
an ex-official (a Republican) of New York city, turned out of office by 
the present administration : 

The customs governing appointments and removal of officials are for the 
most part, or at least at present, strictly partisan in character. , The district 
leaders of Tammany Hall have promised positions to so many and the pres- 
sure is so great that it is proposed to wipe out the entire eligible list in the civil 
service and at once have examinations, which will relieve the pressure by 
making appointments as fast as they can be classified. It is proposed to 
take every position of importance off the classified service, leaving only 
clerkships and other minor positions. It is also proposed that if the new 
regulations had to be submitted to the State Civil-Service Board, the 
leaders of Tammany Hall would be compelled to confer with Senator Platt, 
who is supposed to control the state board, to arrange that by their approving 
the new rules a division of the offices would be made in the proportion 
of 70 per cent. to the Democrats and 30 per cent. for the Republicans. The 
Democrats propose to discharge every man who was appointed during the 
administration. 

The local sentiment on the subject of appointments and removals by 
citizens generally is that the law in all cases should be observed, where now 
it is violated or evaded every day. 

Among political leaders the civil-service law is looked upon as a good 
thing to stop pressure for place, as all the leaders have to do to get rid of a 
persistent office seeker is to tell him he can do nothing for him until he gets 
on the “‘list,”’ and then, if he has the right “ pull,” he will be appointed. 


The following extract from a letter of an ex-civil-service commis- 
sioner of New York city confirms the previous testimony as to the 
administration of 1895-6 and 1897 in the Department of Charities of 
that city: 

. » « « The Civil-Service Commission kept close watch to prevent eva- 
sions of the rules, but on more than one occasion was estopped by the 
asseverations of the charities department. Although the Civil-Service Com- 
mission, with the evidence before it, had every reason to doubt the statements 
of the department, and no reason to change its opinion because of them, it 
can be understood that the position was a delicate one. My opinion is that 
the Board of Charities, under the presidency of Mr. , was most ineffi- 
ciently administered, and that the reason for said inefficiency was the political 
activity of Mr. and his continuous effort to appoint for political reasons 
ae I have had evidence that even the better-paid employés, who 
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could only be taken from an eligible list, were induced to join political asso- 
ciations and become more or less active political workers, under threat, I 


suppose, of removal. .... 
County jails and penitentiaries—Mrs. Lowell writes: 


In regard to the jails of the state I have received no response to my 
inquiries, but it is well known that they are generally in a deplorable condi- 
tion, owing to the fact that the sheriffs, who have charge of them, are elected 
as members of one or other of the political parties, and that they have no 
salaries, but make their money out of the board of the prisoners. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to change the system and 
place the jails under the charge of salaried keepers, but in vain. The sheriffs 
have a single term of three years, and are, of course, nominated without 
regard to their qualifications for managing a prison. 

I have been equally unfortunate in obtaining information in regard to the 
county penitentiaries. 

The failure to show an interest in this important subject on the part of 
officials and members of reform organizations of all kinds has been very dis- 
couraging, and has convinced me that the people of the state of New York 
are far from understanding the tremendous evils that grow out of politics in 
public institutions. 


From the manager of a state insane hospital, May 3, 1898: 


The party machines, both Democratic and Republican, in the counties of 
the state are, I am assured, as corrupt and as fully charged with the pur- 
poses of rule or ruin as were ever the corresponding machines in New York 
city. The demagogues in the rural districts are very apt and ready scholars, 
and quickly fall in line with the plans and methods of the political bosses 
in your city. There is the same method of packing conventions with dele- 
gates chosen by a self-styled caucus of three or four men seated at a table 
in a drinking saloon; the same sort of control is exercised over the organi- 
zation by the district or county chairman, who appoints the temporary 
chairman, who appoints the committee on credentials, who names the mem- 
bers of the convention, regardless of any regularity or irregularity in the 
choice made by their constituents. So that the county or district boss 
controls the organization of the party, and thus attains despotic power in the 
councils thereof. 

He describes an attempt to place certain hospitals in the hands of 
incompetent and subservient managers : 

With four Republicans and three Democrats in the board, the Republican 
machine thought they had control, and laid down and openly announced their 


programme. The treasurer was to be forced to resign, and in his place was to 
be put a man who would by intimidation bulldoze about one hundred employés 
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at the hospital into voting the Republican ticket. The superintendent of the 
hospital, by arts familiar to political ‘“‘heelers,” was to be browbeaten, 
nagged, and worried and insulted until his sense of self-respect should com- 
pel him to resign; with him would also go the steward, his appointee. The 
board would then put in as superintendent a country doctor, already selected, 
who had no more qualifications for the position than any cther crossroads 
doctor; he would be merely a manikin; he would appoint a steward, also 
already selected, who would make purchases in those mysterious ways 
unknown to outsiders, but perfectly familiar to political thieves of every 
grade; and commissions, smal! but frequently recurring, would be the order 
of the day. ‘ Tips” would be privately conveyed to dealers in groceries, 
provisions, clothing, etc., and those too honest to take such hints would find 
very soon that their goods were not wanted at any price. Now, all this | 
find to have been the subject of conversation among those quiet men, silent 
listeners, but quick to learn, who in every party are always keeping them- 
selves well informed of the “true inwardness "’ of affairs. 

Of course, such things could never be established by any evidence 
admissible only in a court at law, but it is none the less tangible and well 
founded. 

The local sentiment regarding all this sort of proceeding is, with the 
better part of the community, wholly opposed to it at every stage, for these 
machine men obtain their most numerous supporters among the corrupt 
classes, the vicious and saloon element, and all others of the degraded sort, 
with no conscience and no sense of responsibility as citizens. The Republi- 
cans in ——— county, for instance, are in revolt against their machine, and its 
power is likely to be overthrown in the next campaign. I need not say, for 
you will readily infer it as true, that the county bosses are always in close 
affiliation and in cordial coéperation with the two head bosses in New York, 
Croker and Platt..... 


From a private individual, May 2, 1898: 


ee eee The almshouse is the only institution that I have any positive 
knowledge of. All I can say of this institution is that each keeper, on 
entering office, removes such of the attendants and superintendents of 
departments as he may wish to, and gives the places to relatives and friends. 
Further than this I am unable to make a statement. I suppose this is one of 
the desirable attainments of this office. As to whether these removals and 
new appointments are detrimental to county interests, 1 cannot say. One 
keeper who, a few years ago, was in office as superintendent, had his wife 
as matron (which was quite proper), two sons had good-paying positions, 
daughter was superintendent of sewing department, son-in-law house physi- 
cian, other relatives having good-paying positions. When time came for 
reélection, a superintendent of road work was boarded, with a number uf 
his assistants, at the expense of the county (the object, to secure political 
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influence, as all the men, amounting, perhaps, to several hundred, were 
voters). 

From the secretary of a local civil-service reform association, April 
30, 1898: 

.... The county offices are not even yet under the civil-service laws, 
and I could get no clear information. I knew at the outset, however, in 
a general way, what has since been confirmed by the managing editors, 
city editors, and some of the reporters of several of the papers here, that in 
both the jail and penitentiary the administration is bad, and the offices are 
given through favoritism and not for fitness. I was told at more than one 
newspaper office that in both these places there is some abuse to write up 
every few months, and that the management is wasteful, inefficient, and 
incompetent. I could not get details from them. About two years ago there 
was a rather elaborate writing up of the penitentiary. 

From an ex-civil-service commissioner of New York city, April 30, 
1898 

.. . « One of the most plausible sources of evasion of the requirements of 
the civil-service statute is the change in classification of the different posi- 
tions. This has not only been used as a means of transferring persons to 
the exempt schedule, so that no examination whatever should be required 
upon their admission to the public service, but offices have sometimes been 
created for the purpose of compelling the creation of a new eligible list, and 
the consequent filing of new applications, under circumstances when very 
few persons would know of the intended examination. The Civil-Service 
Commission undertook to guard against this method of evasion by establish- 
ing the practice that a mere change of name of a position should not be con- 
sidered as a change of classification, and that, if an eligible list existed fora 
given position, it should be used for all similar positions. This was a fruitful 
source of controversy with the departments, but we adhered to it rigidly, and 
with very good results. 

In short, my experience as civil-service commissioner convinced me that 
the true conception of a civil-service office has not yet found a home in the 
minds of most public officials. This conception is that the true function of 
the office is to do for the heads of departments what in a small office, and 
with ample leisure, they might do for themselves, but what, under existing 
conditions, it is impracticable for them to do properly, that is to say, to abso- 
lutely undertake to furnish them with the most competent persons for any 
particular employment. I am convinced that where the examiners are com- 
petent, and where they have proper information in regard to the duties of the 
office, they can determine the fitness of candidates to the best advantage, and 
that by experience they come to be better qualified to do this than most pub- 
lic officials. I do not say this because I think they are by nature any wiser 
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or better than other people, but because they make a specialty of examina- 
tions, and, if intelligent, learn by experience the fittest method of examina- 
tion. 

I often hear the argument from educated and intelligent people that the 
civil-service system is an evil. They admit it to be a necessary one to pre- 
vent greater abuses, but they think that the system of examinations is 
scholastic, and ill-adapted to attain the objects of the statute. In this I am 
convinced they are mistaken. I do not mean to say that civil-service exami- 
nations have always been of the most appropriate character. There has 
been a great deal learned in the administration of the system. Undoubtedly 
in December last it was much better administered in the city of New York 
than it was when the system was first introduced. I believe the same to be 
true of the administration of the federal service. I do, however, recognize 
the danger that examiners will fall into ruts, and that heads of departments 
will fail to give them the proper information as to the duties of the office for 
which a complete examination is to be had. It is to avoid these evils that 
the interest and coéperation of all intelligent students of social science are of 
the greatest value..... 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN. 


Michigan may be taken as an exampie of states where, in a very 
high degree, worthy traditions have strong influence on appoint- 
ments. The prisons are managed by boards appointed by the gov- 
ernor, with the consent of the senate. Both political parties must be 
represented in these boards. These boards appoint wardens and 
have power to remove for cause, after an opportunity of hearing upon 
written charges. Subordinates are appointed by the wardens, subject 
to approval of the boards. 

In the hospitals for the insane the boards appoint the superintend- 
ents, and they appoint their subordinates. 

It is claimed in all the state institutions that promotions are “ based 
on merit.” Nothing like a civil-service examination is required, 
except in the case of attendants, where graduation from the training 
school is requisite for future promotions. Of course a “merit system” 
without initial free competitive examination is not the genuine article. 
The jails and other local institutions are largely under control of party 
leaders, but the visitations of the agents of the state board and public 
opinion mitigate the evils of this system. Complaints in relation to 
the jails, the police courts, and the sheriffs are very frequent, and the 
evils are charged to “ politics.” 
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OHIO. 


An administrative officer of a state institution writes: 


There are no rules governing promotions, but it has been the aim of the 
present management to advance in position those whose services have been 
highly satisfactory in lower positions, when opportunity offers. Teachers, 
matrons, and attendants are selected from a list of applicants without regard 
to party affiliations. But I can easily see how a board of trustees can be so 
constituted as to make these intentions of a superintendent, who is respon- 
sible for an institution, null and void, and I can also easily understand how 
the service in an institution could be greatly impaired by an organization 
made up independent of the wishes of the superintendent. No examina- 
tions or tests have ever been held as a basis of selecting persons to serve in 


the institution. .... It is my opinion that the theory of party leaders and 
societies is to the effect that the institution should be managed independent of 
party politics, .... but when a party is once in power, the pressure for 


place becomes so great that this theory is often thwarted and the practical 
spoils system instituted in its place. 


The following letter from an experienced superintendent of a 
county infirmary throws strong light on the forces at work: 

The laws of Ohio relating to infirmaries provide for the election of three 
directors, one being elected each year, and each serving a term of three 
years. These directors have charge of the county infirmary, and, in certain 
cases, dispense relief to persons outside of the infirmary. They also appoint 
a superintendent of the infirmary. 

Their authority in these matters is absolute, and unconditional ; they are 
responsible to no one, and not subject to censure or removal, public opinion 
and their own sense of duty being the only restraining influence over them. 
They adopt no rules of administration. 

Custom grants to each infirmary director at least one reélection, provided 
he has not done something to incur the displeasure of the public. 

No one at all conversant with American politics need be told that, under 
these circumstances, the party having a majority controls the election of 
infirmary directors, that party fealty is the first condition of success, and 
that their official acts must be in conformity with the wishes of their party. 
In granting relief to the poor, however, party lines are entirely ignored, the 
poor are all treated alike, regardless of their party affiliations. So far as I 
know, the infirmary directors never inquire, nor do they know, what the party 
preferences of those who receive relief at their hands are. It is only in 
dispensing the patronage of the infirmary, which includes purchasing sup- 
plies therefor, that favoritism appears, and it is not party favoritism so much 
as the personal favor of the directors that is manifested. 

The management of the infirmary is mainly through a superintendent 
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who, by a well-established custom, is appointed for one year only; if his 
administration is satisfactory to the directors, he is reappointed each year. 
The superintendent's duties are defined by law as follows: ‘He shall per- 
form such duties as they (the directors) impose upon him, be governed in all 
respects by their rules and regulations, and may be removed by them at 
pleasure."’ With this law the reason for the custom of appointing a superin- 
tendent for one year only is plain; it places the superintendent completely 
and absolutely under the control of the directors; if the personnel of the 
board is changed, he can be removed; their wishes and pleasure are the 
rules of his action, whether it be in appointing his subordinates, purchasing 
the supplies, or managing the infirmary. The good-will of the directors is 
the one essential condition necessary to the success of a superintendent; 
without this good-will neither party service, personal merit, nor fitness for the 
place avails a superintendent anything. Through this control the directors 
or any one of them can wield all the influence and patronage of the infirm- 
ary in his own behalf, and keep himself in the background; if anything be 
wrong, the superintendent is censured ; the director reaps the benefit. 

It is this fact, and not party discipline or party fealty, which impels a 
superintendent to take an active part in party politics, and use the influ- 
ence and patronage at his disposal to further the interests of his party's 
candidate for infirmary director, that prompts him to seek influence in the 
party councils, so that the right man (to him) is nominated. These are facts, 
indisputable facts. It does not necessarily follow, however, that because of 
these facts either infirmary directors or superintendents are mercenary, or 
corrupt; as a rule they are all honorable and upright men, who do their 
duty conscientiously. They are politicians from necessity and not from 
choice. The conditions surrounding them require them to be active in 
politics, so as to maintain their position and influence. 

Local sentiment in this county is very strongly in favor of this state 
of affairs. Recently an influential party leader was appointed a director 
of the workhouse; in this capacity he voted for a member of the opposite 
party for superintendent. He was promptly denounced as a traitor to his 
party; his motives were impugned; his removal was demanded from all 
parts of the county; the central committee of his party passed strong reso- 
lutions to that effect; his influence is gone, for the time being at least; 
petitions are now being circulated and extensively signed to have his office 
legislated out of existence, and not a single voice is raised in his behalf, not 
even among the opposing parties. 

While public opinion here concedes partisan influence in the control of 
penal and charitable institutions, it does not tolerate extravagant, corrupt, 
or dishonest management thereof. The party in control is held responsible 
as strictly as the officers. Corrupt or dishonest practices on the part of an 
officer will, in this county, insure the defeat of his party as surely as it will 
insure his own defeat. 
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INDIANA. 


Professor Frank A. Fetter gives a summary of the course of legis 
lation governing administration : 

Almost every possible method of appointment of boards of trustees and 
directors seems to have been tried. It is probable, almost certain, that 
political management was the unquestioned rule from the beginning until 
little more than a decade ago. We surmise, therefore, that many of the 
changes of directing boards were caused by the desire to get the control of 
the patronage away from the other party. But the power would be again 
vested in the governor when he was politically in accord with the legisla- 
ture. 

The first board of managers of the state prison was elected by the 
legislature in 1821. In 1824, however, the governor was given the power to 
appoint or select the managing officers of the prison, there being no board of 
control ; this policy continuing for eighteen years. From 1842 to 1855 the 
warden or superintendent was elected on joint ballot of general assembly. 
From 1855 to 1893 the board of directors appears to have been elected by 
joint ballot of the general assembly, and it appointed the superintendent 
and determined the political complexion of the staff. In 1893 the appoint- 
ment of this board was vested in the governor. In 1895 a special election 
board, consisting of the leading state officers, was given the power of selecting 
the board. In 1897 the appointment of the managers of the new reformatory 
(old prison south) and of the state prison (old prison north) was given to the 
governor, and it was made the duty of these boards to manage the prisons 
without regard to politics. The former board is now equally divided as to 
political views; the latter is all of the party of the governor. 

The woman’s prison has never been politically managed. An effort was 
made to drag it into politics in the early days, we are informed, but this was 
unsuccessful. Since 1877 it has been managed entirely by women, and it is 
their pride that efficiency and character are the only tests for service there. 

In the institutions for the blind, deaf, and insane, respectively, it was 
successively provided between 1844 and 1853 that trustees should be annually 
elected by the legislature by ballot, appointed by the governor alone, by the 
governor with the consent of the senate, by the legislature first, but vacancies 
as they occur to be filled by the governor, and finally by a viva voce vote of 
the legislature. It is impossible without further evidence to detect any rea- 
son or regularity in these changes. In 1853 trustees of the three institutions 
were made elective by joint ballot of the general assembly. The number of 
he members of the board changed, but the method of selection remained the 
same for twenty-six years. In 1879 the appointing power was given to the 
governor, the consent of the senate being necessary. The two branches of 
government were then politically in accord. In 1883 the appointing power 
was reclaimed by the assembly, the bill being passed over the veto of the 
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governor, who was of opposite politics. He emphasizes in his veto the hin- 
drance to efficient work by the legislature that was caused by the selection 
of these boards and the fostering of partisan spirit ; but makes no mention of 
its effect on the administration of the institutions. Under this law a part of 
the directors went out of office each two years, and succeeding legislatures 
being Republican, a goodly proportion, perhaps all, of the members were 
Republicans by 1889. The newly elected Democratic legislature then, 
desiring to make a clean sweep, held a party caucus, nominated candidates, 
repealed the old law, and enacted another, almost the same, over the veto of 
the governor, who was of opposite politics. 

In 1893, aften ten years of legislative election, the governor was again 
given the appointing power, both executive and legislative branches being 
Democratic. The greatest of all forward steps was taken in 1895, the legis- 
lature being Republican and the governor a Democrat, when non-political 
management was enjoined on the boards of these institutions by the law, and 
it was further provided that not more than nine of the total of eighteen mem- 
bers composing the six boards should be of one political party. In 1897 a 
slight backward step was taken by the victorious Republicans in permitting 
as many as twelve of the eighteen to be of one party. A much more radical 
change by political leaders was only prevented by a most earnest protest 
from all the friends of non-partisan management throughout the state. 

The School for Feeble-Minded Children, the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, 
were at the first under non-partisan control, both being under one board. As 
with the other state institutions, their trustees were elected in 1883 by the 
legislature. In 1885 this was changed, and politics have since not been in 
the boards. The Reform School for Boys has from the beginning been man- 
aged in a non-partisan manner. 

Rules of administration adopted by boards of directors. Extracts 
from regulations for the Northern Indiana Hospital for Insane, at 


Longcliff, near Logansport. 


Non-partisan employment. 

The board shall not consider political belief in the employment or dis- 
missal of the superintendent, nor in the confirmation or non-confirmation of 
the employment of others by the superintendent. In the engagement of all 
officers and employés only merit, fitness, and character shall be considered. 
(See Acts 1895, p. 302, sec. 7.) 


Selection of officers and employés. 

It shall be the duty of the medical superintendent to select and employ 
any such assistant physicians, clerks, attendants, skilled workers, and serv- 
ants as may be, in his judgment, necessary to enable him to properly per- 
f-rm the work with which he is charged, subject to the confirmation of the 
board. A refusal of confirmation, however, on the part of the board of any 
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such selection shall constitute a vacancy, and thereupon the superintendent 
shal] make other selections until such consent be secured. 


An officer of the Southern Hospital for the Insane, at Evansville, 


states : 
No formal rules adopted by the board of trustees in regard to appoint- 
ments, except that no more than one member of a family may have employ- 


ment in the institution at the same time. This is an excellent aid to 


discipline. 
The Institution for the Education of the Deaf has, by its board of 
trustees, adopted a very complete set of rules, an extract from which 


is as follows: 


The appointing power. 


The superintendent shall be the executive head of the institution, and 
the organ of communication with subordinate departments. Into his hands 
is committed the management of the institution in all its departments; and 
the subordinate officers, teachers, and employés are to adhere to the plans of 
operation which he may mark out, and promptly and cheerfully comply with 
all his directions, not only in the performance of the duties as may be by 
him specified in “ rules of the superintendent,” but also in such others as it 
may be deemed just and proper to assign them. 

By statutory enactment he has powers concerning operatives, as follows: 
(1) He shall appoint all officers, teachers, secretaries, assistants, physicians, 
attendants, and employés as may be necessary, but the board of trustees shall 
prescribe the number thereof, confirm or reject the appointments, and fix the 
amount of compensation. (2) He shall take personal charge and super- 
vision of the institution and of the pupils thereof, and have the direction of 
all persons connected therewith, subject to the order and control of said 
board. (3) He may, for good cause, discharge any of said persons and 
appoint other competent persons in their places. He shall report such 
changes, and the causes therefor, to the said board at the next meeting 
thereof; and also the appointments made, because of such changes, for con- 
firmation or rejection. If rejected, he shall make other suitable appoint- 
ments. 

He shall frequently inspect all parts of the establishment, and take the 
most efficient, or even stringent, measures for enforcing neatness, order, and 
regularity in all departments. And it shall be his duty to discharge imme- 
diately any person employed who shall appear inefficient, neglect allotted 
duties, or manifest a spirit of insubordination. 


The following reply was received from the School for Feeble- 


minded Youth, at Fort Wayne: 
There have been no rules adopted. The law is so plain and straightfor- 
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ward that it is not susceptible of misunderstanding. It has been lived up t 
in letter and spirit. The theory upon which the trustees act is that the 
superintendent shall be held’ to the strictest account, not only for his own 
behavior and successful work, but for the character, fitness, and success of 
every subordinate. Hence, they have nothing whatever to do with appoint 


ments or removals. 


In the Indiana Reform School for Boys, at Plainfield, “all rules 
are made by the superintendent and approved by the board of con 
trol, leaving these matters entirely with the superintendent.” 

Customs governing appointments, etc.—The president of the Indi 
ana Reform School for Girls and Woman’s Prison, Mrs. Claire A 
Walker, writes : 

During the fifteen years that I have been connected with this institution, 
appointments, removals, and promotions of officers and employés have 
always been made irrespective of politics. Perhaps this is largely due to 
the fact that, as women, we have no politics. That factor has never entered 
into the management of the institution, and no doubt this has been greatly to 
the benefit of the institution. 


It is to be noted that for twenty years the board of managers has 
been composed of women, and that every person connected with the 
institution, excepting the engineer, has been a woman. 

The blank form of application used by the Southern Indiana Hos- 
pital for Insane contains the question: ‘What is your politics?” An 
officer explains to us that this “is asked merely that we may keep the 
appointments equally divided between the parties.” This would 
appear, therefore, to be rather a dipartisan than a non-partisan method 
of appointment, such as is contemplated in the law which says that 
only qualification, merit, and fitness shall be considered, and political 
beliefs or affiliations shall not be taken account of. At any rate, this 
is the view of another superintendent, Dr. S. E. Smith, of the Eastern 
Hospital, who, writing of his own institution, says: 

A bipartisan management, applying other than to the organization of the 
board, is only one step in advance of the partisan plan. No recognition of 
political faith should be made by the appointing power, and the superin- 
tendent should never know the poll of his institution. It is my custom to 
furnish the leading political parties with the names of the legal voters and 
give them opportunities to make a poll of the voters on the condition that 
under no circumstances must the result be revealed to me, directly or 
indirectly. 


The blank used by the Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
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for applications contains a long list of questions, but no reference 
whatever to political affiliations. 

The reply to this question by Alexander Johnson, superintendent 
of the School for Feeble-Minded Youth, is as follows: 


The custom governing appointments has been to consider solely personal 
merit and fitness for the place. The judge of this merit and fitness has been 
the superintendent. Having complete authority gives him so deep a sense of 
responsibility that it is extremely unlikely any consideration but the good of 
the state, as represented by the best possible conduct of the institution, should 
govern him. 

While fully believing in the method of competitive examination, wherever 
possible, so far this has not seemed practicable in this institution. In the 
peculiar work which we have to do, the personal equation is of so much value 
that it seems difficult to devise a theory of examination which would 
result in giving us the help we need. Practically, we employ our help in 
extremely subordinate positions to begin with, and promote those who prove 
themselves fit in the most severe of competitive examinations, namely, that of 
a close oversight of their daily work and conduct. 


In the Reform School for Boys “merit alone is the basis of 
appointment to positions, and merit alone as to the tenure of such 
employment.” 

The practice in these matters at the Eastern Hospital for the 
Insane is admirably described as follows, by the superintendent : 


The medical superintendent appoints all subordinates, assigns them to 
duty, and reports his action at the next regular meeting of the board of trus- 
tees for confirmation. An applicant applies to the medical superintendent 
and is furnished with a form of application, which must be filled in his own 
handwriting. From the references furnished, confidential inquiries are made 
concerning the applicant’s character, habits, and qualifications. General let- 
ters of recommendation or petitions are not considered. Personal interviews 
are requested and usually obtained. When a vacancy occurs, if it cannot be 
filled by a promotion, the applications are examined and the applicant 
appearing best qualified for the position is selected. This selection is made 
without regard to the time of filing the application and without any limita- 
tion whatever, except a preference for residents of the state. If, however, a 
non-resident has the highest qualifications, he is appointed. 

A member of the board of trustees under no circumstances indorses an 
application for employment. 

Promotions are made whenever practicable. It is always preferred to fill 
the higher positions from members of the service, and thereby recognize 
faithfulness and efficiency. 

Nepotism and favoritism are forbidden. 
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The power of discharge belongs to and is exercised by the medical super- 
intendent, and his action is reported to the board of trustees. From the 
action of the medical superintendent there is no appeal. Violation of regu- 
lations, use of intoxicants, immoral conduct, incompetency, and neglect of 
duty are causes for removal. 


These replies doubtless represent fairly the conditions existing in 
the institutions of the state, though there may be some variation in the 
practical execution of the rules. We were personally informed by the 
assistant superintendent of one institution that political influence had 
“everything to do with appointments” to subordinate places. We can 
hardly believe that these words mean all that they appear to, but when the 
trustees and superintendents are not sincere believers in non-partisan 
management, they will, of course, fail to execute it in an ideal manner. 

Local sentiment on the sudject—The sentiment in favor of non- 
partisan management of these institutions has undoubtedly advanced 
greatly in Indiana within the past decade. It is nothing short of 
remarkable. Those now in control of the state institutions are, in the 
main, in thorough sympathy with the movement. The effort of some 
political leaders to restore the old conditions met with vigorous 
protests two years ago, from so numerous and from such influential 
quarters that the effort was quickly abandoned. Dr. Jos. D. Rogers, 
superintendent of the Northern Indiana Hospital for Insane, who 
has been for nearly twenty years continuously connected with some 
one of the hospitals of the state, and who therefore has been the 
witness of the change that has occurred, writes : 

The policy above referred to has very general indorsement in all classes 
of society, and the more influential party leaders uniformly express satisfac- 
tion in being exempt from the responsibility of partisan management of such 
Institutions, 

The /ndianapolis News of September 6, 1897, in commenting on the rules 
adopted by the Institution for the Deaf to insure and promote the merit sys- 
tem, said: ‘In a word, the institute is conducted on purely business princi- 
ples, without any relation whatever to politics. It has taken many years and 
many bitter experiences to bring the state institutions up to this high level. 
Ten years ago the partisan system was in fulltide.... It will be impos- 
sible ever to revert to the old system... . The people, too, have got hold 
of the principle that these institutions should be managed for the sole benefit 
of the inmates. ... It is a step that will not be retraced. The progress is 
both real and permanent.” 


The superintendent of the Eastern Hospital writes: “The local 
press and influential citizens, without regard to party, support the 
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non-partisan management of this hospital.” And all the replies 
received from those connected with the state institutions agree in 
saying that the prevailing sentiment and influence now support the 
merit system. Yet it must be remembered that it was only by the 
most vigorous efforts on the part of the friends of the merit system 
that some of the leaders of the dominant party in the last legislature 
(1897) were dissuaded from taking a long backward step in this 
This possibility *still exists, and to ignore it is to incur a 


regard. 
The vigilance of the friends of non-partisan control cannot 


danger. 
be relaxed. 

The following suggestive statement by Mr. Alexander Johnson of 
the way the merit system should be administered is of value, as calling 
attention to a possible danger. 

It is possible to carry out some details of the merit system in a way to 
make the management of an institution extremely difficult. For instance, 
when a board of complaint can exist in an institution, composed of three 
subordinate employés, to whom other subordinates, who may be discharged 
for incompetence, may make their complaint, and to whom the head of the 
department must give reasons which are satisfactory for discharging an 
insubordinate or incompetent official, it is evident that discipline cannot be 
maintained as it must be in an institution where large numbers of feeble and 
helpless inmates are cared for. I have been informed that such a board of 
complaint or supervision exists in the post-office department of this city. 
I can only say that it would be impossible to conduct an institution for feeble- 
minded, a hospital for the insane, or a state’s prison upon any such basis. 
Nothing is more necessary than that the superintendent shall have the 
peremptory power of removal of any of his subordinates, although it is also 
necessary that the reasons for the exercise of such power shall be stated in 
writing to a board of trustees, or some other body which is superior to him. 


Miss Mary T. Wilson, president of the Indiana State Conference of 
Charities, writes : ; 

I believe I have seen more harm come from personal favoritism and 
nepotism during the years of my connection with public institutions than 
from political preferences. This phase of the matter might be considered 
with great profit. Nothing so destroys the discipline of an institution as 
these two causes. Politicians have put no more incompetent persons on 
our pay-rolls than have clergymen and other good citizens who push an 
applicant through sympathy or other sentimental reasons. The merit sys- 
tem, honestly and conscientiously carried out, is the best safeguard against 
political influence and the no less harmful one of personal favoritism. 


Our conclusion must be that of one of the superintendents: “I 
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know no instance of the faiiure of a careful and painstaking manaye- 
ment under the merit system.” 

County and municipal charities and corrections — The conditions of 
management in the local charitable and correctional institutions are 
very different. The chief exception to the general rule of political 
management is the case of the orphans’ homes, of which there are about 
forty in the state. Some of these are conducted by societies, some by 
church organizations, but most of them are owned and controlled by 
the counties. The secretary of the Board of State Charities says: “ it 
seems that generally, even where the homes are owned by the counties, 
the matrons are not selected on account of political considerations.” 

Boards of children’s guardians exist in at least two of the large 
cities of the state. They were evidently intended to be non-partisan, 
and have been so managed. Inaugurated largely through the efforts 
of Oscar McCulloch, it could hardly have been otherwise. From a 
report sent us by N. A. Hyde, president of the board of Marion county 
(Indianapolis), we take the following : 


The board is appointed by the judge of the circuit court and reports to 
him. The board appoints the matron and assistants, who hold office while 
performing satisfactory service. There are no written rules of administra 
tion. Appointments are made solely on grounds of personal fitness. No 
influence of party nor favoritism is known in the administration. No trace 
of partisan spirit has ever appeared in the board. 

In these cases the merit system may have been easier to apply, both 
because the officers are generally not voters, and because the boards ar 
mainly under the contro! of women. In all other kinds of local publi 
charities the election is along political lines. The 1,016 township trustees, 
who act as outdoor relief officers, are thus chosen. It is frequently charged 
that party advantage determines some of the relief. A prominent poli 
tician informs us that control of the office of trustee is looked upon by 
party leaders as being of the highest political importance. He suggested 
that a comparison of the relief granted in election and non-election years 
would show that politics is a large factor. There are no statistics as yet 
available over a series of years making the comparison possible. Over a 
third of a million dollars are annually distributed through the agency of the 
trustees for outdoor relief; nearly half as much additional is expended for 
this purpose by the county commissioners. Fortunately a number of these 
officials are men of high integrity. For men who fall below that standard 
the pressure of political influence to use the opportunities of the position for 
party advantage must be tremendous. The law of the state does not make 
the receipt of outdoor relief a bar to the suffrage, and the twenty thousand 
adult male paupers are thus in many ways a source of political corruption. 
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Every one of the ninety-two counties of the state has a poor-farm, or county 
asylum. The superintendent is, so far as our pretty extensive information 
indicates, always selected from the dominant party, that is, by the majority 
of the county commissioners. It is considered a part of the duties of the 
superintendent to see that the inmates vote for his party. There are nearly 
two thousand such voters in the state. In those counties where the political 
parties are of nearly equal strength the change of superintendents is fre- 
quent. Many county asylums have undoubtedly been very badly managed, 
but it is conceded that on the whole some improvement has been made in 
this respect. Some of the present incumbents have taken a most commend- 
able interest in the work, both of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction and of the Indiana State Conference of Charities. Vast room for 
improvement remains, however, in most of the counties, and the merit system 
in these institutions seems yet a long way off. 

There are but few public hospitals in the state. The City Hospital at 
Indianapolis is the most prominent, and it is under political management and 


control. 


With reference to county and municipal institutions of correction 
and restraint the tale is soon told. They are all under political man- 
agement. The work of the Board of State Charities in visiting and 
inspecting them has had a helpful influence, but there are the usual 
and universal marks of political control. The complaints are not of 
political favoritism in the treatment of prisoners, though such cases 
may occur. The faults are frequent changes, inexperience, unfitness 
of attendants, general laxness. It is, perhaps, inevitable that small 
institutions, not justifying the employment of specialists, should con- 
tinue to have many of the faults here found. At present, however, the 
difference is slight between the smaller and larger cities, in this regard. 

We will conclude the consideration of the whole subject with the 
words of Mr. Alexander Johnson. He says in a letter to the com- 
mittee : 

I believe that without an enlightened and vigorous public sentiment the 
very best scheme will go astray. It is a commonplace that the stream can- 
not rise higher than its source, andI do not believe any adroit machinery 
will secure good and honest government for a nation of tricksters and thieves. 
Hence, I believe that every effort should be made to enlighten the public 
mind, and especially should faithful service of the state command public 
approval from the reformers. 


THE NORTHWEST. 


From the great Northwest no details of value have come. A wit- 
ness from Nebraska testifies that civil-service reform has yet work to 
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do in those new lands. “The customs governing appointments, 
removals, and promotions in these state institutions are, unfortunately, 
under the principle that ‘ to the victors belong the spoils,’ and not is 
accordance with the fitness and qualification of the party. When there 
is a change in the politics of the administration, there is a complete 
change in all these places of public trust.” Another writes of state 
institutions: “The test for appointments is somewhat political. There 
is no competitive examination. It is thought best by those most inter- 
ested in these institutions that they should be removed from political 


influences as far as possible.” 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 
CALIFORNIA. 


The only state on the Pacific coast for which our correspondence 
furnishes evidence is California. 
Professor Cari C. Plehn expresses the judgment : 


Almost all appointments in California outside of the university and the 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institution are made for political reasons. It is, how- 
ever, not often that this method of appointment is so abused as to result in 
serious harm. ... . No local sentiment on the subject of appointments has 
ever been given expression to my knowledge during the last five years. 


Another person in good position to know the facts speaks very 
strongly of the unfit appointments in several of the state institutions, 
and declares that the partisan politicians have prevented the organiza- 
tion of a state board of charities, lest it might uncover the abuses. 
“ As for town and county jails, and lock-ups, they are very, very bad, 
and contrast unfavorably with those of eastern states.” 

A correspondent says of a city and county hospital : 


Since the members of the board . . . . owe their positions to one or the 
other of the political parties, they are expected to consult the wishes of the 
political managers in making all appointments. . ... In case a_ political 
appointee is flagrantly unfit for the position given him (which not unfre- 
quently happens), he may be removed, and his placed filled by an appointee 
chosen by the board with reference to his professional fitness and not his 
political influence. While the present board may have backbone enough to 
thus ignore the politicians, previous boards have not had such independence, 
and consequently the hospital was under the complete sway of the spoils- 
men. Disputes between the administration and impertinent, often igno- 
rant, politicians seriously interfere with the discipline and effectiveness of the 
staff. The patients must suffer. 
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In a reform school for boys the radical and irrational changes seemed to 
destroy the contentment and order of the community. Ninety-five boys out 
of 365 escaped in less than a year. The present board is not necessarily 
inferior to the former, but the partisan interference has crippled their useful- 
ness and undermined discipline. 


The same correspondent cites evidence that in the asylum for the 
insane the attendants were assessed 3 per cent. of their salaries for 
election expenses. 

The last legislature of California brought the hospitals for the insane under 
the merit system. In other state charitable institutions there is no scheme 
of examinations, though they are generally non-partisan in management. 

The penitentiaries are non-partisan in their wardens and most of the 
subordinate officials; but still, I believe, there is no regular civil-service 
administration. The same wardens have been in charge, regardless of the 
politics of the state, for many years. The reformatories are somewhat parti- 
san. The jails and houses of correction are, as far as I have observed, 
strictly partisan. The sentiment of intelligent and responsible people gen- 
erally is that in all these institutions appointments should be made for merit 
only; but there has been no public expression, as far as I can recall, in regard 
to the city and county jails. It is a sad fact that they are generally consid- 
ered as very proper and necessary spoils for the political victor. 


THE SOUTH. 

The following information may be taken to represent a very gen- 
eral condition of administration and the current of opinion favorable 
to civil-service reform. 

KENTUCKY. 

Few reports were received from Kentucky, but few were needed 
to answer the main inquiries. Political management appears to be 
the practically general rule. The penitentiary is under the direction 
of the Sinking Fund Commissioners, who are ex officio the governor, 
attorney-general, auditor, and treasurer. The wardens and deputy 
wardens are appointed by the governor ; guards by the commissioners. 
For the Lunatic Asylum and the Feeble-Minded Institute the superin- 
tendents are appointed by the governor; employés and attendants 
by the superintendents, in conjunction with the board of commis- 
sioners. Schools for the blind, and deaf and dumb are officered by 
boards of directors, who are appointed by the governor. Evidently 
here the evil lies not in the method of appointment so much as in 
the custom of treating the institutions as political spoils. 
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The message of Governor William O. Bradley to the generaj 
assembly in 1898 compliments the condition of all the state institu 
tions. A general reduction of their expenses took place in 1896, as 
compared with 1895. He states that they “are well officered, and are 
moving along harmoniously and successfully, the management com. 
paring favorably with any period in the past” (for the first time the 
Republican party, that of the governor, is in control of the state). 
Further on in his message, however, the governor implies that under 
no management as yet have the administrations of these institutions 
been as efficient as they should be. He says: 


The charitable and penal institutions of the state should be placed ona 
thoroughly non-partisan basis, and officers appointed on account of thei: 
especial fitness and experience. Such a system prevails in many states of 
the union, and in every instance has proven most beneficial. Charities 
should not be used to promote political ends. 

No particular party is responsible for the prevalence of the rule in Ken 
tucky, but each and all are to blame for it. By reason of this system, at the 
end of every four years, the successful candidates, desirous to reward their 
friends, turn out of office those who have acquired experience and substitute 
others to whom the duties are entirely novel. ... . 

For years there has been no complaint in this state concerning the man- 
agement of charitable and penal institutions. How could it be expected that 
these great interests should thrive as they deserve when inexperienced men 
are so frequently in control? If a change is to be effected, someone must 
inaugurate the movement; and, with the interest of the state far above party 
ties, | earnestly call your attention to this great wrong, and recommend its 
discontinuance. 


He then suggests the appointment of three non-partisan commis- 
sioners on the Board of Charities and Corrections— experienced men, 
to be selected, if necessary, from any state in the union—whose busi- 
ness it should be to look after the selection of officials and to care for 
the financial and other interests of the institutions. 

Commenting further on the present ex officio political commis- 
sions directing the institutions, he says that their other duties are 
onerous— 
and their proper discharge demands their whole time and attention. The 
consequence is that, in’ attempting to discharge the duties of the two 
positions, they will necessarily neglect the duties of one of them. Besides, 
they have so many friends to reward that, in the exuberance of their 
gratitude, infirmities of applicants are overlooked at the expense of the 


state. 
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We will add the following opinion from P. Caldwell, superintendent 
of the Industrial School of Reform at Louisville : 


The sooner all of these public institutions are taken out of politics, the 
better. General fitness should alone be considered in selecting men or 
women for this work. The spoils system in state institutions should be rele- 
gated as a thing of the past. It will take time and hard knocks to change 
this villainous custom, but at least it is a service to get people to think 
about it. 

TENNESSEE. 

Political appointments are also the rule in Tennessee. Directors, 
trustees, etc., are appointed by the governor and confirmed by the 
senate. “Appointees are generally (we surmise that it is uniformly) 
of the same political faith. Politics enters into a great majority 
of appointments. A competent observer says that politics or favorit- 
ism,seldom merit or fitness for the place, determines the selections. 
There are no tests or examinations in competition. The sentiment of 
political leaders favors the existing conditions.” 

There is one hopeful feature in the situation. In 1895 a Board of 
State Charities was established, and is composed of representative 
men. Not more than four of the six shall be of one political party. 
The influence of such a board will be wholesome toward the formation 
of a sound sentiment on the subject of the management of the state 


institutions. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


There is no civil-service system in the state. Very little influence has 
been exerted by politicians in partisan appointments heretofore, except 
as regards the offices of steward and engineer. A strong public opinion has 
insisted upon the retention of superintendents and assistant physicians who 
had shown themselves effective and trustworthy. Recently an attempt was 
made to displace occupants of offices in state institutions, but the court 
decided cases against the legislature. 

In regard to the state penitentiary, the system of appointment as a reward 
for political services has gradually gained entire control, with the exception of 
the position of architect and warden. 

County officers and employés under control of the commissioners are invari- 
ably elected for political reasons, but there is a reasonable attention paid to 
qualifications and general character. 


The State Board of Public Charities reports defects in manage- 
ment to the governor, and if admonitions are not heeded by county 
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officials, they are handed over to the solicitor and judge of the district 
4 for prosecution. This promotes improvement. 


iy It must be acknowledged that, while appreciating certain points of adyan- 
Hy tage in the system of civil service and appointment by competitive examina- 
tion, public opinion favors appointment for political reasons. But when 
j technical fitness is especially required, it is generally recognized, and position 
conceded upon grounds of qualification. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Our correspondent believes that in case of poorhouses, state 
asylums, and prisons, “the best men obtainable are appointed to 
these positions. In this part of the South there is virtually only one ’ 
a political party, the Democratic; sometimes we are divided into 
. a different factions, but even then I do not think appointments are 
made in penal and charitable institutions solely upon factional 
grounds.” He does not mention any civil-service rules or methods of 
selection and promotion. 


VIRGINIA. 


As a usual thing, appointments are confined to persons members of the 
political party in power, but personal merit and fitness for the place usually 
have the desired weight. There are no examinations and tests in competition. 
Local sentiment is not sufficiently crystallized to be of definite weight. 


LOUISIANA, 


Dr. Searcy said before the New Orleans Conference in 1897: 


By far the most objectionable and baneful influence that injures state care 
of the insane comes through politics. This is the same old hydra-headed 
specter that has impaired city and county care, only it is in a broader, higher 
field, where it has not quite the same advantage. ‘To the victors belong the 
spoils” is never so baneful a political maxim as where the spoiling affects as 
sacred institutions as insane hospitals. 

In the southern states there has been considerable political constancy in 
the state governments for a number of years, or until quite recently. What- 
ever objection has been found to hospital management in this section, it has 
not had its origin in frequent political changes, and, as a rule, the stability of 
control has, that far, had a salutary effect. 

In the past two or three years, in the state governments of some of the 
southern states, this baneful principle has shown itself. In one or two states 
clean sweeps of the insane hospitals have been made, along with everything 
else, for political reasons only, and the thing is partially accomplished, or 
threatened, in other states. This practice is growing and hasa most ominous 
future. 
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This meeting could not exert a more salutary influence than in the direc- 
tion of a protest against the plunder of such institutions for political purposes. 


Dr. Searcy quotes the following sayings of General Brinkerhoff: 


As a hospital flag on every battlefield of civilized warfare is an emblem 
of neutrality and a sacred guarantee of protection to sick or wounded men, 
so, and more so, in political warfare the asylums for our dependent and 
defective classes should be sacred from the attacks of contending parties. 

Generally the appointment of the members of the boards of control of state 
hospitals for the insane, and other state beneficiary institutions, is made by the 
governor. Sometimes, if not often, he is influenced by previous political 
obligations, necessitated in his election, so that he is unduly constrained to 
appoint persons who are not acquainted with or interested in the duties of the 
place or are inclined to control such places, not for the good of the fatients, 
but for selfish or political purposes. 

CONCLUSION. 

There is a very general conviction among superintendents that an 
examination is superfluous. A very capable manager of a boys’ reform 
school in Pennsylvania writes : 

Appointments are made on the ground of efficiency, not by written 
examination, but after personal interview and careful investigation of the 
antecedents of the applicants by those who are responsible for their conduct. 
No political or other influence seems to be exercised in this matter. 

Another able superintendent (of Wisconsin) states that four of the 
five members of the board must be of the same political faith as the 
executive. 


The board never experiences any trouble in finding competent men of 
its own political faith (/) to fill these positions. 


These replies show how far our most intelligent men are from 
appreciating the elementary principles of a permanent and professional 


service. 

Another says : 

I do not agree with Hon. Philip Garrett in the idea of any fixed rule for 
appointing subordinates in the public service. I believe in selecting compe- 
tent and conscientious superintendents, hold them accountable for results, and 
give them the helm. An excellent cook may not know the multiplication 
table, and I have one now who writes her name “ X.” 


But this excellent gentleman proves in the very next sentence of 
his letter that his principle breaks down, and that to “ give the super- 
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intendent the helm” is really to make him a slave of his political 
masters. 

When leaving —-—— I appealed to the president of the board of trustees 
to disregard clamor and keep good people at work without regard to politica! 
convictions. I argued at some length about the duty involved; but the 
gentleman looked up after I had finished and said: “ Mr. - » I quite 
agree with all you have said. It is beautiful in theory, but the fact is, we 
Pops are hungry. I believe in the doctrine that ‘to the victors belong the 
spoils,’ and we will gather them as fast as possible.” 


In his further disclosures of experience in a western state, he shows 
that so long as a superintendent has the power to select subordinates 
without examination or legal rules of promotion, he at once is liable to 
attack from members of the board on behalf of personal or political 
friends. The preliminary free competitive examination is the only 
device ever invented to protect the responsible administrator from his 
friends and relations. It brings conduct under the reign of law and 
eliminates caprice and private interest. 

It is apparent that the fundamental principles of the civil-service 
reform are but dimly apprehended even among honest and capable 
officials educated under the spoils system. The ideas which have 
become familiar as the alphabet in English and German administration 
seem to us foreign. This is entirely clear from the cloudy definitions 
given to the “merit system” by many upright officers who really 
imagine they have adopted and are living up to the most modern 


ideals of appointments. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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SEMINAR NOTES. 


THE METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
DIVISION I. THE SOURCES AND USES 
OF MATERIAL. 


PART II. THE LOGIC OF THE PSYCHICAL SCIENCES 


CHAPTER II. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PSYCHICAL SCIENCES." 


Like mathematics and natural science, the psychical sciences have deve! 
oped out of philosophy. Ethical rules which, derived from observation 
of human conduct and its motives, were deposited in ancient proverbial popu- 
lar wisdom, together with a body of naive reflection about the general cor- 
relations of natural phenomena, constitute everywhere the beginnings ot 
scientific thought. At the outset, science is dominated by interest in the cos 
mological problems. The consequence was that for a long time the science 
of the psychical nature of man— psychology —which, we would say, should 
have been posited as the basis of all other psychical sciences, was entirely 
neglected. That is, psychology was not made into a distinct and independent 
realm of research. Meanwhile it was treated either as a branch of natural 
philosophy or as an appendix of metaphysics. It has followed, in fact, that 
the development of the psychical sciences has not proceeded from psychology, 
but from the cultivation of special fields of research, whose coherence in a 
totality analogous with that of the natural sciences has but just been appre 
hended. Accordingly the phrase “ psychical sciences” (Getsteswissenschaften ) 
is of recent origin. It seems to have occurred for the first time in the 
attempts, in the early decades of this century, to find a comprehensive clas- 
sification of the sciences.* 

*The remainder of Part II, 2. ¢., chaps. 2-5, is an epitome of Wundt, 2. Bd., 2. 
Abth., pp. 1-51. Cf WaRD, Zhe Psychic Factors of Civilization. 

*Thus BENTHAM (Chrestomathia, 1829 (?) ) divides all sciences into somatologs 
and pucumatology; AMPERE, £ssai sur la Philosophie des sciences, Paris, 1834, into 
cosmology and noology. 

Hegel designates as Geisteslehre — theory of spirit — the whole body of philoso 
phy which corresponds with the Getsteswissenschaften — psychical sciences — (Zmcycle 
padie, 111, § 386). 

John Stuart Mill seems to have been the first to put alongside of the logic 
of the natural sciences a logic of psychical sciences. 
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The first phenomena of psychical life to arrest attention were the reflex 
actions of consciousness upon the conduct of peoples. Yet the early histori- 
ans were in bonds to that cosmological conception which traced psychical facts 
to an external order of nature that manifested itself in the acts of avenging 
and rewarding divinities. The stories told by Herodotus are in this vein. 
Thucydides began to set an example of positive criticism of tradition for the 
sifting out of fact from fiction. 

Side by side with historical investigation, Jolttical Philosophy (Staatslehre) 
developed. Though necessarily a branch of psychical science, it long 
remained, and is still, in close union with general philosophy. In the ethical 
precepts which tradition ascribes to the earliest sages of Greece, there is a 
combination of practical wisdom with the stern political consciousness which 
dictated the law-giving of the time. Neither here nor in the Pythagorean 
school, in spite of the profound philosophical discernment, is there any pro- 
found scientific reflection upon ethical and political tasks. In the fifth cen- 
tury B. C. the Sophists assumed the functions of public political teachers. 
They brushed aside as useless all speculations about the connections of natu- 
ral phenomena. They devoted themselves to the service of training indi- 
viduals for the needs of practical, and especially political, careers. Herewith 
was aroused an interest in the theoretical problems connected with rhetoric 
and politics. In the question whether the chief products of associated life, 
language, morals, state, are derived from #a/ure or from statute, the antithesis 
for the first time appears which up to the present moment has divided 
thinkers about society. The foundation of the Platonic academy marks a 
turning point in the development of psychical science. In it— probably 
from Pythagorean influence —there was, for the first time, an attempt at sci- 
entific organization of research, of which our modern academies are in some 
sense copies. Even Plato, however, was too much influenced by the Socratic 
impulse for reform to perform the proposed task with empirical precision 
and patience. Not how things ave, but how they shou/d be, was the thought 
of his Poditics. Hence, with Plato, politics, like physics, had not so much 
the task of comprehending the vea/ world as of constructing an zdea/ one. 

Aristotle was really the first to demand in all fields of research compre- 
hensive collection of empirical fac¢s as a preparation for general philosophical 
reflection. His doctrine of the state, in common with that of Plato, was 
accordingly his abstraction from the circumstances of his time and environ- 
ment, based, at the same time, on comparatively thorough knowledge of the 
past. In the Platonic academy the principle of the division and correlation 
of labor in the sciences seems to have been carried into effect only in mathe- 
matics and astronomy. In the Aristotelian school, fer contra, the plan of 
minute investigation was applied to all branches of natural and psychical 
science. The teacher of Alexander the Great not only had animals from all 
zones for his zodlogical study ; he was the first scientist who could command 
a great collection of books, from which he and his pupils could extract deep 
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knowledge of the literature and philosophy of earlier times. From these 
sources, too, came his Po/ttics, the ripest of his works. 

New light has been thrown upon the method of Aristotle's researches by 
the latest discovered of his writings, the fragment upon the State of the 
Athenians. This is evidently only a section of a collection of studies, and 
possibly a study for the Poditics. It shows how influential Aristotle's work 
has been to observe that, with modifications needed after the Greek city states 
had passed into national states, and after representative systems were devel- 
oped, Aristotle’s classification of the forms of states is still more generally 
accepted than any other. 

At the same time, the Greek philosophers had failed to give profound 
study to 4aw—that system of standards which is a most important factor in 
associated life. We owe the development of this branch of psychical science 
to Roman genius. The Romans entered upon this work virtually without 
reference to Philosophy, but solely from utilitarian motives of the most prac- 
tical order. Yet Greek philosophy, and particularly that of the Stoics and of 
Aristotle, has left evident traces of mighty influence even on this matter-of- 
fact work that began deliberately in the first century before Christ, and ended 
in the codification of Justinian, in the sixth century after Christ. 

The development of another branch of psychical science falls in the same 
period of Graeco-Roman culture, viz., AAzlology. This division of knowledge 
has had most important influence upon the progress of all the other psy- 
chical sciences. The Sophists had developed interest not only in eloquence, 
and so necessarily in language, but also in grammatical and even etymolog- 
ical questions. All this was without signs of scientific method, however. 

Aristotle and his school planned, and to some extent executed, systematic 
studies in literary history. Then the method developed in the Greco-Roman 
era. The chief motive of this study was the desire to carry over into the life 
of the time the spiritual products of a past that had become strange. Such a 
motive is especially potent in a time of conscious transition, and accounts for 
the further pursuit of these researches during the Renaissance. At this time 
philology stood at the summit of its influence. It roused even philosophy and 
natural science to new life. 

All other psychical sciences have had their origin in comparatively recent 
times, as particular branches of history, politics, jurisprudence, or philology. 
Then gradually, in the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
a separate field of investigations was set off from political philosophy, viz., 
the philosophy of industry, or, as we now say, economics (Wirtschaftslehre). 
This pursuit stood toward politics in much the same relation of philology to 
history. It dealt with relations that political philosophy had ignored, viz., the 
production of goods, and traffic in commodities and in money. But as this 
field was restricted, and yet evidently related to another territory that had not 
been explored, its cultivation necessarily soon led to examination of contigu- 
ous ground, viz., wherever the relations of life are susceptible of numerical 
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expression, a method called statistics began to be applied. Thus there began 
to be tabulated facts about the ages of the population, marriages, births, 
deaths, occupations, crimes, arrests, punishments, conditions of dwellings, and 
so forth. All this is intended to be material for a science of population (dem- 
ography), which some of its representatives regard as the inclusive science 
of society. This science again stands in close relationship with history, since 
the mental traits of peoples and the conditions of society rest on historical 
development, and at the same time are determining factors in this develop 
ment. Consequently Azsfory and social sctence came to assume the form of 
parallel, closely related general sciences, each of which includes a number 
of minor special sciences, the separation of which has been dictated by con- 
siderations of practical convenience. Among these the clearest are philology, 
as distinct from history, and economics and jurisprudence, as distinguished 
from general social philosophy. 

An analogous process of division occurred in philology. In the Alexan- 
drian period its interest was wholly in the literary monuments of ancient 
Greece. During the Renaissance the view was broadened to include not 
merely the Roman literature of earlier times, but, through the influence of the 
Old Testament, Semitic culture in general began to be taken into account. 
At the same time the a7¢ of antiquity began to be studied by the side of its 
languages and literature. There consequently begins an extension of plilo- 
logical pursuits in two directions: first, the philology of separate languages 
and literatures ; second, comparative philology, which has given the impulse 
to a number of related sciences— comparative mythology, jurisprudence 
religion, etc. In all these there is, of course, inevitable reciprocal reference 
between each and history. It is to be remarked in this connection that the 
comparative element has relatively larger scope in those cases in which the 
psychical products concerned are most spontaneous and unreflected, 7. ¢., in 
a certain sense natural products, e. g., in the case of language, myths, 
customs, and, to a certain extent, daw. 

On the other hand, the more distinctly historical (genetic) treatment pre- 
vails in proportion as the objects concerned are of arbitrary and even indi- 
vidual origin-—as in the case of art and works of literature. Hence, we 
have history of art and of literature, but no science of comparative art or 
comparative literature. In the former cases we have comparative philology 
and the history of language, comparative mythology and the history of 
mythology, etc. 

The nature of the researches involves, moreover, the more general char- 
acter of the comparative sciences, since they concern themselves with a wide 
territory, if not with a// the psychical products of their class, while the his- 
torical sciences may confine themselves to the narrower examination of a 
series, or even a series within a series. For instance, the history of the Indo- 
Germanic languages is one of the widest fields that can be covered by a his- 
torical language science. On the other hand, we have the history of the 
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German language ; or, narrower still, the history of low German, or of the 
high German, or even of the dialect of a given region. While, then, the sub- 
divisions so derived may be regarded as parts of philology in the broadest 
sense, they are, of course, not less special fields of Azsfory. Besides these 
historical species, there are other kinds of historical science with more direct 
historical pedigree; thus, derived from political philosophy and jurispru- 
dence, we have constitutional history, history of law, economic history, and 
history of economic theory. These divisioas, which are concerned rather 
with the conditions out of which historical occurrences were derived than with 
the events themselves, have been subsumed in recent usage, with history of 
art and literature, under the still more comprehensive term Cudturgeschichte, 
history of civilization, and this has been put over against fo/ztica/ history. 

In this way our own century, particularly, has developed a host of special 
psychical sciences. To such an extent is this true that our age perhaps 
ought to be known, not as the era of Physica/ science, but as the era of fsy- 
chical science. In general the physical sciences are pursuing the paths 
marked out for them in the seventeenth century. The Psychica/ sciences, on 
the other hand, since the comparative method has been adopted, and since 
the historical treatment of problems has been applied to all sorts of material 
of psychical interest, have undergone such thorough renovation that its 
present import is measureless (2. ¢., the significance of the changes which 
these psychical sciences have undergone is too great to be comprehended). 

This mushroom growth of the psychical sciences has made it virtually 
inevitable that the logical organization and coérdination of their multiplying 
disciplines should be far behind that of the natural sciences. The chief 
responsibility for this condition of affairs—besides the relatively recent 
development of the last mentioned comparative and historical specialties - 
must be borne by two circumstances. 

First, the interlacing of these different subjects is vastly more manifold 
than in the case of the natural sciences. To such an extent is this the case 
that there is little agreement in any of these departments as to where the 
one science ends and the other begins. More than this, it is doubted if fixed 
boundaries can ever be drawn between many of the chief of these sciences — 
é. g., philology and history, political and cultus-history, or even between 
social philosophy and history. 

Second, there is up to date, for the psychical sciences, no such funda- 
mental discipline as mechanics for the natural sciences. Mechanics is funda- 
mental ot merely in furnishing the universally applicable presuppositions by 
means of which all physical, chemical, and biological problems are to be 
solved, for there is still room for differences of conception and opinion about 
some of these fundamental notions; but, still more, mechanics furnishes the 
method by means of which the special problems had to be treated. 

Within the psychical sciences we are far from recognition of a funda- 
mental science of a parallel sort. If we were to collect opinions today among 
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workers in this field, about the sciences which they ai. «.:sposed to put in 
this fundamental position, we should get the most incongruous and contra- 
dictory testimony. Some would say philology, some history, some anthro. 
pology, some sociology. Not less irreconcilable are present opinions about 
the relation of psychical sciences to philosophy. We all know —or ought to 
— that both natural and psychical sciences had their origin in philosophy, 
Since history, philology, jurisprudence, and social science have, in part, 
branched off from philosophy, in part have come into existence by combining 
philosophical doctrines with certain rules of practical life, has not philosophy 
served its purpose, and must it not now retire from influence? Or, has 
philosophy, in contrast with the psychical disciplines, a new aim, and is its 
mission under the changed circumstances as important as it was in the 
beginning ? 

There is no sign of agreement about this question. Even among those 
who do not wish to do without philosophy in connection with the psychical 
sciences there is uncertainty and disagreement about the role that philosophy 
should assume — whether w#thin or outside of the psychical sciences, whether 
in superiority or subordination to them. Hence we shall examine more 
closely the relations of some of the psychical sciences to each other, and then 
their relations to philosophy. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SYSTEM OF PSYCHICAL SCIENCES. 

Without doubt the system of psychical sciences has its most evident 
sanction in the fact that the individual members which we reckon in the sys- 
tem actually exist, viz., history, philology, economics, jurisprudence, etc., 
and that from the beginning they have been in close relationship with each 
other. Although the comprehensive term “ psychical sciences” is of recent 
origin, it is a fact that the sciences so designated constitute a combination of 
related provinces, like the combination composing the natural sciences, or like 
the various branches of mathematics. Such a combination does not exclude 
relations between the members and other sciences lying outside the combina- 
tion, just as such relations exist between mathematics and natural science. 
The closer relationship wzthin the combination will manifest itself in the fact 
that between the coherent but independent sciences of the combination there 
will appear intermediate territories, about the precise assignment of _ which 
there will remain uncertainty ; and, further, that for one of these provinces 
sometimes the methods and sometimes the results of the related provinces 
are indispensable. 

At the same time, the fact of the actual existence and intimate inter- 
relationships of the psychical sciences does not suspend the necessity of 
investigating the reasons tor their inclusion in the systematic unity, and 
also the reasons which made them actually branches of the same genealogical 
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tree. This obligation is the more imperative, because, in spite of the actual 
intimacy of relationship, it has been long in storming the perceptions of per- 
sons most concerned, and, furthermore, doubts still exist as to whether more 
effective combination is possible through the mediation of a fundamental 
science, and, if so, which of the existing sciences may best serve that funda- 
mental purpose. 

Since now the actual historical development of the sciences is subject to 
disturbance from numerous accidental influences which obscure the logical 
coherence, it is desirable to pursue investigation of the profounder grounds of 
this coherence, without reference to the historical limitations. In other 
words, it is best to keep in view merely the actual problems of the separate 
disciplines and to find, if possible, the trait that is common to them all, in 
consequence of which they have instinctively, rather than deliberately, mani- 
fested unity. 

The peculiar difficulty of this question evidently consists in the fact that 
we cannot deal with concrete phenomena, like the objects studied by natural 
science. We cannot point to objective space-relations which demonstrate 
unity of basis. On the contrary, psychical phenomena, or rather phenomena 
which cause us to conclude that psychical processes have occurred, are pre- 
sented to us in connection with objects which belong to the material world, 
and so far fall within the competence of the physical sciences. No analogous 
difficulty exists in the natural sciences, because in their realm phenomena 
are endless, in the study of which we have no occasion to assume any coépera- 
tion of psychical factors. In consequence of this we are in a position to 
abstract the psychical element from the whole, for the purposes of natural 
science, in the relatively few cases in which there is codperation of psychical 
facts. This abstraction is justified by resigning the study of these codpera- 
ting psychical elements to disciplines lying outside the natural sciences. 

The things studied by the psychical sciences, on the other hand, are 
always at the same time natural objects. The abstraction permissible to the 
natural sciences, and even necessary to them within the limits which they 
set to themselves, is neither permissible nor possible for the psychical 
sciences. If man and the other beings endowed with some measure of men- 
tality were the only objects in nature, natural science would then be in a 
situation like the actual status of psychical science, 7. ¢., natural science 
might begin with animal physiology instead of with the mechanics of ponder- 
able bodies. Under that supposition it is more than doubtful if the separa- 
tion of natural and psychical science could have occurred. At all events, the 
division would have been different from that which actually exists. We 
avoid this difficulty, if we start with the supposition at the basis of the pre- 
tentious classifications of Bentham aad Ampére, viz., that there are (a) cor- 
poreal and (4) psychical objects, constituting contrasted material for scientific 
division, like the plants and the animals, or like vertebrate and invertebrate 
animals. But there are no psychical objects, in the same sense in which we 
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speak of maf/ura/ objects. There are only objects which present phenomena 
that lead us to posit psychical antecedents. 

At this point Comte lost his bearings. He made the psychical sciences 
coérdinate with the special natural sciences. His thesis was that the psy 
chical sciences differ from physiology only in the fact that the latter studies th; 
living organism as an individual, while the former, viz., history, economics, 
surisprudence, etc., deal witha multitude of similar human organisms. This 
view makes sociology merely the highest member in the scale of natura! 
sciences.? It makes sociology differ from the natural sciences, not in princi- 
ple, but only in consequence of the greater complexity of the phenomena 
with which it is concerned. 

This contention of Comte is a negative variation of the same philosophy 
that divided things into bodies corforea/ and bodies psychical. Since there 
is no such thing known to our experience as independent spirits, separate 
from bodies, Comte denies the possibility of relatively independent psychical 
sciences. The denial would be pertinent if it were necessary for psychical 
sciences to have for their subject-matter objects absolutely distinct from natu- 
ral objects. Since such objects do not exist, while, on the other hand, the 
separate psychical sciences do exist, the valid conclusion is rather that this 
whole division of the sciences, in correspondence with a supposed separate 
ness of odjects, is untenable. It is as though we should say that we cannot 
have a science of geometry separate from crystallography. 

The one motive which, from the beginning, has determined the division 
of scientific labor has been the discrimination of the different classes of occu 
rences given in our experience. In some cases the reference has been to 
objective traits of those occurrences, in others to subjective valuations of those 
occurrences. Only after the discrimination of specific occurrences had been 
followed by a grouping of certain important classes of occurrences, was the 
attempt to distinguish definite odjects made into a subsidiary principle for the 
determination of scientific territories, ¢. g., in natural science, and in the shape 
of subordination in mathematics and the psychical sciences. In the latter 
stage, particularly, the increasing importance attributed to the dertvation of 
the objects is really another manifestation of the tendency to make occur- 
rences, rather than physically separate entities, the basis of distinction. 

Let us take the point of view that the original distinction of division in the 
subject-matter of experience must have its ground in differences between 
classes of occurrences. If we try to account for the cleavages between sci- 

ences from this point of view, it is entirely intelligible that one and the same 
entity may be subject-matter for quite different sciences. Each grand 
division of scientific labor, 7. e., each “ science,” rests on an obvious abstrac- 
tion from the material given in experience. This abstraction is then exploited 
to the utmost extent of logical elaboration. In this logical process we dis- 


* Positive Philosophy, 1, secs. 1-3 and sec, 46. 
? Spencer has been charged by De Greef with coming to this result. 
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actual unity of the given facts, in a more or less artificial way, in 
order to arrive at determination of the abstract conceptions involved in the 
facts. These abstract conceptions are then combined as nearly as possible 


sect the 


into a report of reality. 
By this sort of isolating abstraction, mathematics —e. g., as a system of 


conceptions and operations which have their basis in the forma/ qualities of 
real things—has separated itself from the “ rea/ sciences” (reale Wissen- 
schaften) or “ natural sciences,”’ which deal less with the form and more with 
the content of observed reality. 

Within the circuit of research about the actual, the so-called natural 
sciences have reserved a field for themselves, consisting of those facts which 
may be reported by the senses, in so far as they may be reported by the senses. 
This limitation of territory is tenable if we keep in mind that the restriction 
relates, not merely to the odjects themselves with which natural science deals, 
but also to the azm of natural science. 

This aim is reached when it has answered the questions: How do given 
data of sense perception arrange themselves in harmony with the entire collec- 
tion of our sense perceptions? Hence natural science, when legitimately 
acting, calls to its assistance only natural phenomena in explaining other 
natural phenomena. When natural science is compelled to use hypotheses 
of natural objects or occurrences which are not discoverable by the senses, 
the device is still with the intention of bringing objectively sensible phe- 
nomena into logical arrangement. 

We may accordingly define natural science briefly as an arrangement of 
sense perceptions so that they do not contradict each other. We might then 
describe the psychical sciences in parallel fashion, as an attempt io arrange 
psychical manifestations so they do not contradict each other. But it is not 
difficult to see that this description and this antithesis are inadequate and 
inexact. They rest on a false analogy. The old psychology used to speak of 
“the objective and the subjective sense,” ‘das dussere and das innere Sinn.” 
There are no “ objects of the subjective sense,’’ as the concept was used in 
the old psychology, but only objects of the objective sense. 

Accordingly, the events which are assigned to the “spiritual world” are 
events which are contained in the physical, sensible world. Even for psychol- 
ogy, therefore, the notion of a pure psychical science, devoted solely to 
so-called sudjective experience, is not exact, for no psychology can entirely 
ignore the physical conditions and manifestations of psychical life. How 
much less completely may such abstraction be carried out with problems of 
history, philology, economics, jurisprudence, etc.! All of these get their 
peculiar reality by virtue of the existence of the physical world, and of the 
conditions which it establishes for human life. : 

In other words, here is the evidence in support of the assertion that there 
are for our experience no psychical objects, as such, but only occurrences 
which we refer to psychical factors. With these psychical factors, so far as 
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our experience goes, the physical factors are indissolubly bound. Even the 
assumption of psychical occurrences is, therefore, an abstraction, in which we 
disregard the accompanying PAysica/ occurrences. To be sure, the assump. 
tion of purely PAysica/ occurrences is a similar abstraction, made easy for us 
by the limitations of sense perception. In our own selves, however, this ficti- 
tious antithesis of the physical and the psychical meefs in a reality which is 
wholly neither. In man physical and psychical occurrences shade off into 
each other in ways which defy abrupt separation. The suspicion is, therefore, 
well grounded that neither a purely physical nor a purely psychical world 
has anywhere a real existence.’ 

It remains, then, to discover whether there are qualities inherent in some 
parts of observable experience which make them distinguishable, though not 
distinctly separate, from the so-called natural phenomena. It is evident, 
from the foregoing that discrimination from the physical is not an affair of 
direct perception, through the use of one set of perceptive organs for the one 
kind of object, and of another set of perceptive organs for the other kind of 
object. That was the fiction behind the alleged antithesis of ‘‘ subjective and 
objective perception.” The distinction is reached rather by reflection upon 
the content of experience. Clear realization of the logical elements of this 
reflection may arise very late. Hence, science instinctively presses on in 
advance of consciously organized method, and, in a measure, anticipates 
results which must be verified and justified later. It is to be further said 
that we have no right to expect discovery of an exact balance of contrasted 
traits between the physical facts on the one hand, and psychical facts on the 
other; 7.¢., we are not to expect that physical facts will possess a certain num- 
ber of traits not found in the psychical, and psychical facts a corresponding 
number of traits not found in the physical. It wili be enough if we find, on 
one side, traits which do not appear on the other. This is the actual situation. 
Moreover, it is the situation that should be expected, for the very reason that 
the psychical world is not in external antithesis with the physical world, but 
the psychical is everywhere a something added tothe physical, and we cannot 
think it sundered from the physical. 

Here, then, appears the best division line between the realms of the 
physical and of the psychical. In fact, there are ¢hvee marks which we always 
refer to the psychical working in the physical. These three traits always work 
together. The one which is foremost in a given case joins presently with the 
others. The three traits are (a) va/uation, (6) design, (c) volition. 

(a) The element of va/uation is the most primary mark of the psychical 
in contrast with the physical. Natural science deliberately ignores valuations. 
Wherever they emerge in connection with natural science they are extraneous 
and gratuitous; phenomena regarded as phenomena are neither good nor bad, 
neither beautiful nor ugly. Even their utility, outside of their own process, is 


*Cf. MUNSTERBERG, “ Psychology and the Real Life,” 4#/antic Monthly, May, 1898» 
p- 608. 
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not called in question by theoretical physical science. On the other hand, 
the psychical world ts the world of values. 

These may occur in the most multiform qualitative modifications, and in 
the most various degrees. Sensuous, esthetic, ethical, and intellectual values 
are merely the most evident groups, between which there occur innumerable 
transitions and combinations. A cummon feature, however, is that they move 
between contrasted extremes. They thus point to fee/ing as the subjective 
condition of their existence. In a judgment of values the action of the 
feelings comes first as a rule, and combines presently with intellectual weigh- 


ing of guality and degree of value. In the psychical world, everything has its 


positive or negative, its greater or lesser, value. Apparent exceptions mean 
only temporary suspension of motives or of judgment. 

(6) Every valuation rests implicitly, however, upon the positing of a 
purpose. The psychical world is the realm of purposes. Hence, natural 
science is obliged to reckon with the notion of purpose, asa phase of causality, 
wherever psychical facts codperate in the production of physical objects or 
processes. (Thus, mechanics in the case of machines, and biology in the 
case of propagation among the higher order of animals. For what is the 
machine designed? What are the elements of human sexual selection ? ) 

(c) Formation of purpose is finally the outcome of vodition. Not mere 
presentation of a conception to the mind makes it into a purpose, but vo/ition, 
which is in closest connection with valuation. Feeling, from which valuation 
springs, may be described as incipient volition. Physical nature is without 
volition in its units. Zhe psychical is the realm of will. This proposition 
requires more emphasis than the preceding. 

Conception ( Vorstellung), thought apart from will and the adjunct purpose 
and valuation, is simply a phenomenon of natural science. Intelligence is the 
unification of volition and conception in knowledge and in self-control of 
action. Intelligence is, accordingly, a mark of the psychical, in so far as it 
organizes the elementary traits of volition, purpose, and valuation. The 
further consideration must here be added that the objects of scientific atten- 
tion gain in importance in proportion as these purposes become more signif- 
cant, and the valuations connected with these purposes become more comfre- 
hensive. nthe light of this consideration, it is plain that the deliberative 
action of the will is the final criterion of those phenomena which are the 
peculiar subject-matter of the psychical sciences. Hence, mam is the well- 
nigh exclusive subject-matter of these sciences— not man in abstract isola- 
tion from surrounding nature, but actual human beings. 

In short, the division line between the psychical and the natural sciences 
must be drawn where man, as a willing and reflecting agent, begins to be an 
essential factor in phenomena. All phenomena in which this factor may be 
disregarded fall within the territory of the natural sciences. It need hardly 
be repeated that even the objects in which the psychical sciences find these 
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phenomena become material for the natural sciences when the non-psychica] 
factors of these phenomena are the questions at issue." 

Individual man as thinking and willing agent is the first datum of psy- 
chical science. Without knowledge of man, the individual, problems presented 
by combinations of men would be forever insoluble. Knowledge of the 
individual must, moreover, begin with concrete and individual experiences, 
For general application, however, only so much of these is pertinent as has 
its source in universal human qualities and impulses. The individual, not as 
individual, but as genus, is the first matter of interest in psychical science. 
The scientific discipline whose part it is to consider man in this universal 
form is psychology. In this view, psychology must have the importance of a 
fundamental science. More than this, imdividual psychology, as above 
described, is at the same time genera/ psychology .? 

This position is by no means universally accepted among the workers in 
psychical sciences. A chief reason lies in the fact that, up to date, official 
psychology has rendered but slight aid to the sciences of humanity. Mean- 
while scholars have not tried to get along without knowledge of man. Instead 
of waiting for the psychologists to furnish it, however, they have foraged for 
it themselves. As in politics, so in the psychical sciences, everybody has 
supposed himself to be familiar with the fundamental principles concerned, 
It has also come about that men who did not call themselves psychologists 
have been collecting psychological material, and have stored it in their 
museums and libraries under all sorts of labels, from anthropology to philos- 
ophy and religion. 

It is further true that many of the professional psychologists have not yet 
freed themselves from the channels of a frior7 philosophy, and have conse- 
quently offered speculation in the place of science. These facts explain why 
psychology is not accorded the place in science which belongs to it. They 
do not justify further uncertainty about the order of dependence among the 
materials out of which a system of psychical sciences must be constructed. 
With philosophy of any a frior? sort, psychology has no more and no less to 
do than physics or history. The composition of our conceptions, the develop- 


* The foregoing distinctions come to have most radical importance whenever we 
take up questions which have both physical and psychical relations. For instance, in 
my seminar course upon socia/ teleology, or the systematization of judgments about the 
value of conduct, we have to start with a review of so-called evolutionary ethics. We 
find that most of the men who have been dealing with what they call evolutionary ethics 
have not been in the ethical field at all. They have been studying problems of animal 
instinct or of reflex actions in animals and man; 2. ¢., matters of physiological psychol- 
ogy; immensely important in themselves, but not having the ethical bearings that have 
been supposed. This supposition has been possible because there has been no such 
precise limitation and definition of ideas as the foregoing. 

? Here we sharpen the perception that not only the physical base of De Greef’s 
chart, but the psychical base, in the personal units, must be understood as introduction 
to social action. 
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ment of the will, the constitution of the feedings, the connection between them 
and other facts of consciousness —all these are separate problems of expe- 
rience, not less than the phenomena of heat and light or groups of his- 
torical events. Metaphysics is no more and no less demanded in system- 
atizing the one sort of phenomena than the other. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that, for reasons already noted, psychol- 
ogy must necessarily form a sort of intermediate territory between the natural 
and the psychical sciences. In much of its work the methods of natural 
science will be applicable. In other parts the view points of psychical science 
will fix the fundamental rules. In consequence of this close relationship to 
both natural science and psychical science, special psychological sciences 
have already developed as mediators on the one side or the other. Thus, 
psycho-physics or physiological psychology is concerned with the reciprocal 
relations of corporeal and psychical processes, while fo/k-psychology deals 
with such facts as language, customs, etc., which grow out of the association 
of many individuals in closer or more comprehensive unities. In this connec- 
tion fedagogy must be named. Its basis is almost entirely psychological. Its 
aims, however, are ethical, and its material is found in every science. 

We have, then, these general psychical sciences which we may properly 
call the psychological sciences. Then the special psychical sciences so often 
mentioned, viz., history, philosophy, jurisprudence, economics, etc. The 
latter are concerned with certain phases of psychical development, or with 
certain psychical products. They consider these either in their general 
relations or in particular historical or ethnological isolation. There inevitably 
arises between them meanwhile a reciprocal relationship, which as yet is 
barely recognized, between these special researches and general psychological 
disciplines, notably folk-psychology. The more special researches bring 
material for the more general, while the latter help to make interpretation of 
the former possible. 

In classifying the special psychical sciences we may adopt either of two 
points of view. First, we may follow the example of natural science in distin- 
guishing and separating processes from objects. Natural sciences are accord- 
ingly (a) explanatory (physics) or (4) descriptive (zodlogy). We should have, 
then, among the psychical sciences (a) the Aéstorica/, or narrative, and (6) 
the systematic, or those that attempt to interpret. Or, second, we may start 
with the view that the subject-matter of the psychical sciences is partly 
Sugitive phenomena, in the shape of passing incidents, partly correlations that 
are relatively fermanent, and may thus be regarded as components of a 
general societary condition. The former of these modes of division may 
be the more logical. The latter is closer to practical requirements. Existing 
sciences easily conform to it. Each systematic discipline has its historical 
parts. 

Accordingly, it is best at present to divide the special psychical sciences 
into two great classes of (a) Aistorical (genetic) sciences and (6) soctetary 
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(structural) sciences.’ In the former group belongs, with the historical discip- 
lines in the narrower sense, AAz/o/ogy ; in the second group, ethnology, econom- 
ics, jurisprudence, and sociology, in various of the senses in which the latter term 
is today used to mean something less comprehensive than social philosophy. 

Here it may be noted that at present sociology, when understood in the 
larger sense contrasted with the above, seems to occupy a place in the second 
group corresponding with that of universal history in the first group. Sociology 
depends for material upon the special investigations of the other members of 
the group. Sociology, in turn, must organize those materials. Hence sociology 
is today, in fact, scarcely distinguishable from the history of civilization, on 
the one side, or, on the other side, from special attempts to organize interpre- 
tation of social relationships, such as general economics. 

Since all societary conditions are products of historical development, we 
must advance the next step by treating of the logic of the historical sciences, 
as introductory to the logic of the social sciences. The close connection of the 
territories expresses itself in the fact that each social science includes one or 
more historical disciplines, e. g., economics, the history of economics, and eco- 
nomic history. 


CHAPTER IV. 
RELATION OF PSYCHICAL SCIENCES TO PHILOSOPHY, 


Since the psychical sciences are coérdinate with and supplementary to the 
natural sciences as organizations of experience; since psychology is the most 
general member of the class of psychical sciences, it goes without saying that 
the relation of psychical sciences to philosophy wiil be /##e that in the case of 
psychology and the natural sciences. No scientific philosophy can do without 
these divisions of experience. They, however, may address their own proper 
tasks, without any further philosophical assistance than the assumed veracity 
of the general system of perceptive agencies through which reality is reported 
in consciousness.” 

The more they do this, the better it will be for their proper offices. This 
freedom from all sorts of metaphysical anticipation in dealing with the data 
of experience by no means involves perpetual prohibition of scientific thought 
upon relations transcending experience, particularly teleological foresight. 
(2) To demand that science shall déegin without philosophy is not to 
demand that it shall end without philosophy. On the contrary, (4) Positive 
treatment of reality always sooner or later begets a philosophy from within, if 
tt ts not suppressed by arbitrary imposition of a philosophy from without. In 
the last two remarks (a) and (4) is a clue to the radical difference between the 
obsolescent and the adolescent philosophy. The old philosophy was a Noah's 

* This is a variation of CoMTE’s Descriptive and Statical Sociology and WARD'S 


Statical and Dynamic Sociology. 
* Vide contents of WuNDT, Logic of Physics and Chemistry, chaps. 2 and 3. 
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ark, in which all the knowledges that were to be saved must be able to find a 
place. The new philosophy is a growing city, which enlarges its borders and 
increases its means of sheltering the people who demand accommodation. 
Or, more literally, philosophy is today not a dictator of science, but a collector 
and organizer of science. Philosophy has to do with the proximate results of 
sciences what each science has to do with the proximate results of its own 
kind of observations, viz., get them so clear that they do not contradict each 
other, but rather complement each other. 

in accordance with the remark above to the effect that science is endoge- 
nous philosophy, we find that all sciences which have become somewhat 
mature have preserved and sharpened the distinction between their strictly 
positive elements and the Ayfothetical elements, which also have a place in 
the final form of the science. Thus in physics we have the more /ositive ele- 
ments summed up in the formule of zmertia and energy, united with the more 
hypothetical elements summed up in the theorems about the general proper- 
ties of matter (indestructibility, transference of energy, etc.).’ 

While the parallel between natural and psychical sciences in their actual 
development is not absolute, it is obvious, frst, that philosophical theses up 
to date play an important réle. The historians cherish the fond illusion that 
with them the dominance of a friort philosophy is ended. But if we look 
closely at the present discussions about such subjects as the nature of /aw, state, 
industry, soctety, we soon find that most of the disputants are following the 
tactics of medizval philosophy, while armed with the verbal weapons of modern 
knowledge. When the historians declare that the philosophy of history is a 
humbug, they mean that they do not accept some other man’s philosophy of 
history. They do not mean that they themselves have no philosophy of his- 
tory. Every modern historian who is large-minded enough to advance from 
facts to the redations of facts has his own philosophy of history, whether he 
has formulated it or not. The difference between natural science and his- 
torical science, in this respect, is simply that in the former a certain minimum 
of fundamental philosophy is agreed upon and accepted. In the historical 
sciences men are all at sea, but each historian supposes himself to be in the 
path of the trade winds. The present situation among the historians is pre- 
cisely like that among the scientists at the beginning of the modern era. We 
may, therefore, anticipate like approach to common fundamental philosophy 
of history and of society. 

Elements of such common philosophy will be discussed later. At present 
we are concerned with the kinds of philosophical presuppositions with which 
the psychical sciences start. They are a sort of guiding maxims. They must 
everywhere be brought to bear on the special problems of psychical science. 
They are drawn from the arsenal of philosophy, because they anticipate every 
analysis of individual cases. They have consequently occupied the skirmish 
line of positive science in its war of liberation against speculative philosophy. 


*Vide Logic of Physics and Chemistry. 
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We call these maxims Principles of discovery. They are of pre-scientific 
origin, as above noted. They are nevertheless indispensable to science. No 
one of them alone is sufficient for the valuation of psychical facts. Together 
they constitute an indispensable machinery of reflection upon reality. They 
serve their purpose by setting research in motion. 

In a similar way sociology, in its most general and formal shape, as we 
are now getting it organized, will be virtually a set of guiding principles for 
each social science. 


CHAPTER V. 
PRINCIPLES OF DISCOVERY IN THE PSYCHICAL SCIENCES. 
A. THE PRINCIPLE OF SUBJECTIVE JUDGMENT. 


The guiding principles of psychical science are, in one respect, different 
from the analogous presuppositions of physical science, viz., the former are 
much more evidently true within their own field. Such controversy as has 
been waged in physical science about the presence or absence of certain funda- 
mental relations has in psychical science never occurred; ¢. g., mechani- 
cal causation vs. Purpose in nature. There has been practically no dispute 
about the validity of judging others and their actions by ourselves; or about 
the supposition that the events of the psychical world are not merely per- 
formances of individuals, but that the latter are themselves, in part at least, 
products of the psychical environment in which they appear; or, finally, that 
individuals, like communities, are determined in some degree by nature. All 
these positions have been so generally accepted that they may almost pass as 
self-evident truths. 

This situation is in close connection with the character of immediate real- 
ity which belongs to psychical knowledge, in contrast with our knowledge of 
nature. All the above mentioned heuristic principles of the psychical sciences 
are essentially psychological maxims, since they are fundamental to all psy- 
chological judgments, particularly those of practical life. Nevertheless, 
even here, controversy over ways of looking at the material is not wholly 
wanting. This contest refers, however, not to the applicability of these 
maxims, but to the extent of their application. Over the question of the 
weight to be allowed to each principle in proportion to the rest there are 
views so extreme that the one or the other of these principles is treated some- 
times as of no consequence whatever, and, on the other hand, as the deter- 
mining factor. Instead of tending toward settlement, this difference seems 
to be growing more pronounced than ever, perhaps because men are just 
becoming distinctly aware of the points of difference. This appears most 
clearly in the case of the first principle to be considered, viz., that of sudjec- 
tive judgment. In spite of its self-evidence, it is capable of most divergent 
interpretation, so far as the kind and degree of its application are concerned. 

Wherever we are conscious of phenomena outside of ourselves, which we 
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can associate with remembered psychical experiences of our own, that sub- 
jective experience of ours is the most obvious measure of the observed phe- 
nomena. The primary discrimination of the psychical is always instinctive 
rather than deliberate (P/anmassig). It is judgment from a fofal impression, 
not from clearly conceived special marks. It may, therefore, err in many 
ways by making the boundaries either too broad or too narrow. For the first 
rough impression, however, our own subjective experience is a measure, In 
case the objective circumstances only partially coincide with the subjective 
experience, we are at once ready to coérdinate them with subjective expe- 
riences none the less, since these are most familiar to us, and the easiest to 
posit. (So early men interpreted natural phenomena as acts of will.) Hence 
the most natural of the two errors just mentioned is that of too generously 
extending the realm of the psychical. This error made mythology, etc. 
(Giddings’ “ consciousness of kind” is an example of excessive assumption 
of similarity to our own processes in primitive processes.) 

Hence, progressive scientific reflection is the more inclined to err in the 
other direction by requiring as credentials of the psychical an amount of 
intellectual performance which is possible only at a high stage of psychical 
development. To find the mean between these extremes is a task requiring 
patient and judicial research, or long social development. 

After such progress, naive and instinctive assumption of the psychical in 
objects passes into conscious and systematic interpretation of the subject into 
the object. This first in psychology itself, by taking past states of the sub- 
ject’s consciousness as objects of contemplation, and later by extending the 
same observation to other persons. The other psychical sciences use this 
process in three forms: First, they judge persons acting with reference to the 
historical and social influences which they set in motion. Second, they judge 
by the subjective standard collective occurrences, which must be referred to 
the codperation of several persons. Here the search is for the psychical 
influences which acted on the individuals, and for the causal relations of the 
same to the total occurrence in question. 7/ird, psychical products of every 
sort— literary, artistic, historical monuments, etc.— are subject to judgment by 
the same measure. Whether the authors are otherwise known or not, the man- 
ner of men that they must have been is conjectured by reflecting what states 
of consciousness in ourselves would have been potent to produce such results. 

Problems of this sort, in which the psychical character of a creator must 
be construed from his works, are evidently the most difficult. This appears 
in notabie controversies over the question, which of certain otherwise known 
persons were the authors of certain works—the Junius letters, the Shakes- 
pearean plays, the Psalms, and many paintings and sculptures. Also in the 
questions about the individual or plural authorship of many works — the bib- 
lical writings, the Homeric poems, the Indian epics, and many modern inven- 
tions, ¢. g., the sewing machine. This form of judgment is of the most 


frequent application in criminal prosecutions. 
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Errors in the application of the principle of subjective judgment are easy 
and obvious. To guard the use of the principle, these errors must be made 
conspicuous—a sort of logical rogues’ gallery. They are in principle chiefly two: 

First, assigning the activity of mind concerned in judging to the objects 
judged. Thus is produced a tendency to one-sided intellectual explanation 
of psychical facts. 

Second, attributing the individual traits of the Jerson judging to the 
object judged. Hence follows the tendency to refer objective psychical facts 
entirely to given individuals, and further the tendency to a one-sided individ- 
ualistic conception, and, furthermore, negligence of the variability of men 
along with changing circumstances — 7. e., the zzhistorical judgment of times 
and persons. 

Of these errors, the firs/— one-sided intellectualism—is perhaps most 
common. It appears in the attempt to account for everything —the most 
important developments of psychical life — morality, law, religion—as 
exclusively the products of conscious calculation of utility. In explanation 
of historical events the attempt is frequent to make them appear as products 
of deliberate intention. In reality, logical reflection had little to do with 
them, but they came from the most confused mass of fee/ings. Or, how often, 
when there was evident intention, an entirely different end was reached, on 
account of the intervention of secondary motives ; and from the outcome we 
reason back to the existence of primary motives which were in reality not 
present. This is illustrated by a passage in Tolstoi’s War and Peace. He 
argues that history has imported intentions into the minds of both French and 
Russians that never existed. He shows how all the events of the year 1812, 
up to the burning of Moscow, might have occurred of necessity, without any 
of the systematic planning on the part of any of the actors which has been 
attributed to them. He declares that the Russians had no sort of desire, as 
has been supposed, to lure the French into the depths of Russia. They 
rather did all they could to stop them on the borders. The Russians charge 
the French, and the French the Russians, with the burning of Moscow. The 
city was burned, says Tolstoi, because, abandoned by its inhabitants, occupied 
by soldiers who were heedless in handling fire, it was in a situation in which 
any wooden city must burn. 

Frequent as these errors are, it is usually not observed in connection with 
them that hey often spring from the very condition in the interpreter which is 
essential to calm and judicial judgment. The calmer and cooler the inter- 
preter is in his estimate of events, the more inclined he is, unless fortified by 
previous training in overcoming the tendency, to imagine that the actors 
whom he is judging were in the same deliberate mood. He consequently 
attributes to definite and clear-cut aims and intentions what was due to a mul- 
titude of previous incongruous impulses. 

The second — the individualistic — conception is so clearly connected with 
the subjective criterion that it inevitably colors first judgments of objective 
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psychical events. To unsophisticated reflection the circumstances and des- 
tinies of peoples always seem to be the immediate outcome of the acts of a 
few eminent men, and this impression is confirmed by all success in putting 
such acts of individuals in a connected historical series. This impulse holds 
its sway even in advanced stages of reflection. It is much easier to grasp 
certain relations of an individual to events than to bind together the innu- 
merable influences that make a historical incident. Hence the reduction of 
the individual element in any historical reaction to its actual proportions is 
one of the most tremendous tasks presented to the investigator, and it 
demands the most mature self-restraint against inveterate psychical habit. 

But the principle of subjective judgment impels not merely to the subjec- 
tivizing and individualizing of objective events, but further to the projection of 
the observer's own subjective state into these interpretations. That is, the 
tendency is to constant anachronism in judgment, against the fact that the 
person judging is a /aéer product than the people observed, and to a consid- 
erable extent, therefore, a variation from their type. Men of past times are, 
in general qualities, like ourselves, but not in those minor modes of thinking 
and feeling which make the final arbiters of acts. It is, therefore, a matter 
of long training and experience to learn how to judge the content of minds 
distant from us by the lapse of time. 

The one-sidedness and the errors thus pointed out constitute a large part 
of what we mean by the wmhistorical view of things. Every judgment is 
unhistorical which uses the standard of one age as the interpreter of another.’ 
Yet not history alone, but ethnology, economics, jurisprudence, and esthetics, 
suffer from the same fault of trying to make our own time a sufficient measure 
of all times. The fault of wahistorical judgment is, consequently, only a 
special case under the more general error of defective objectivity. Hence the 
principle of subjective judgment implies as correlates and correctives other 
principles of discovery. In fact, the principle of demand for objectivity, par- 
ticularly that historical facts shall be seen in the light of their own time and 
culture, involves the following principle, viz. : 


B. THE PRINCIPLE OF DEPENDENCE UPON THE PSYCHICAL ENVIRONMENT. 


This principle seems to be the direct antithesis of the preceding. The 
former principle called for translation of the observer and interpreter into 
the consciousness of actors to be judged, in order to trace events from those 
actors’ states of consciousness. This principle calls for attention to the psy- 
chical medium in which these actors moved, in order, so far as possible, to 
trace influences upon events from this medium. This apparent antithesis, 
however, is only in appearance (7. ¢., between principles A and B). 

The psychical medium itself is made by the combined minds of many indi- 
viduals, To understand it and them, we have to use the process of subjective 
judgment. Hence, this principle, after all, means only a change of focus for 


*A capital instance is pointed out by JHERING, Der Zweck im Recht, 1, 246. 
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the first —an extension of its scope, so that it shall try to take in not merely 
a few individuals, but all the psychical factors that contribute to the influ. 
ences of the times under investigation. 

Thus the individualizing tendency finds the very widest field in attempt. 
ing to solve the problem of the spirit of a given time by the biographical 
method. This method is adopted by historians who believe in the “ great 
man” theory. Nevertheless, even such historians emphasize, and perhaps 
unduly, the psychical medium which cannot be traced to distinct individuals. 

This characteristic of the biographers is closely connected with their 
attention to the zzdividua/. Every attempt to realize the course of the indi- 
vidual’s development tends to call up the external conditions under which this 
development occurred. The closer we get to the personality of people in 
the past, the more we must come in contact with the outward circumstances 
which are the mold as well as the product of their personality. Hence it 
comes about that the one-sidedness which at first springs from the principle 
of subjective judgment presently finds its corrective in complete study of the 
most appropriate object for the application of the principle, viz, the ind7- 
vidual, 

Since the principle of dependence upon th« -sychical environment leads to 
extension of subjective judgment so as to co. ‘r many individuals who are in 
relations of psychical reciprocity, we reach judgments about many psychical 
influences which are not individual in their nature, or at least cannot be 
traced to definite persons. Language, customs, beliefs, constitute a psy- 
chical atmosphere around every man. Without these, no man would exist in 
his own peculiarity. These may not be precisely estimated, yet they may 
weigh more in determining each individual character than any of the special 
influences. Besides these there are many circumstances, which are, in the 
last analysis, of an individual sort, but their individual source cannot be 
traced ; so that they are parts of the general medium which surrounds the 
individual. Such, in a measure, is, ¢. g., in America, the Monroe doctrine. 
Such was the Washingtonian temperance movement, which has become a 
permanent factor in American thought. Such was the Channing influence, 
which has affected all American theology, etc. In each of these instances, 
and in connection with everything that has occurred within the scope of these 
influences, an explanation of events must of necessity involve some sort of 
appraisal of the relative effect of the universal and of the particular factor. 
The true explanation will exclude neither of these influences, but will find 


*For example, Lehmann’s biography of Scharnhorst enters into an extensive 
description of the martial spirit of the time, which, according to the author, surrounded 
his hero with molding impressions from the cradle. Hayms (Hegel und seine Zeit) 
traces the scholastic, and at the same time streng architektonische Darstellungsform 
of the Hegelian logic to Hegel’s early occupation as a teacher in the Gymnasium 
and to his life in Niirnberg—‘“ eine Stadt, wo er von Bau- und Skulpturwerken 


deutscher Kunst umgeben war’! ! 
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actual proportions. Corresponding with these two elements of reality there 
has arisen a division in psychical science, viz., into individual psychology, 
dealing with individual psychical facts, and folk-psychology, dealing with 
psychical manifestations pertaining to associated life. As the former is the 
general basis for psychical sciences, the latter is the special preparation for 
those studies which deal with the phenomena of associated life." 

The demand for the reduction of psychical facts to individual causes is, 
therefore, even in the case of the special social sciences, only in so far capable 
of fulfillment as it is in folk-psychology, in the case of the general products 
of associated life which it treats, viz., language, morals, etc. The psychical 
forces which work in the community must conform to the occurrences in the 
consciousness of individuals, and no psychical potency can operate in the 
community which does not first have its seat in the individuals composing the 
community. ‘The community, nevertheless, brings into existence new con- 
ditions for the operation of these forces. There result peculiar phenomena. 
To understand them, both the individual and the general factors must be 
considered, 

This brings us to definition of the re/ation of the two principles of swédjec- 
tive judgment, and regard for environment. The former is the more funda- 
mental. It is presupposed in the application of the second. The latter is 
not less essential, and it may not be omitted even from interpretation of the 
individual, because human community is a fact as primary as the existence 
of individuals. 

The principle of dependence on the psychical environment, in attempting 
to supplement knowledge of the conditions immanent in the individual by 
knowledge of the influences that work upon the individual from without, 
leads further to a third principle, which must be applied along with the fore- 
going in order to exhaust the empirical conditions under which psychical 
events occur. In extending the principle of subjective judgment to exami- 
nation of the environment, we necessarily emphasize the physical phase of 
the environment. But observation of the environment involves further dis- 
crimination of a psychical and a material external world. These two are in 
reality as inseparable as are the psychical and the physical nature of the 
individual. In both cases marks of difference are so obvious that the neces- 
sary distinction, once made, is too useful to be rejected. Hence we find the 
concluding principle of discovery in the psychical sciences in the principle 
of the natural limitation of psychical occurrences. 


C. THE PRINCIPLE OF THE NATURAL DETERMINATION OF PSYCHICAL 
OCCURRENCES. 
Since man is a part of nature, he is subject to the influence of physical 
nature in all that he thinks, feels, and does. This is none the less true of 


*Hence the courses given in the University of Chicago by Professor Thomas 
(folk-psychology) and Professor Vincent (mass-psychology). 
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human association. The organization of human groups rests on psychical 
conditions. Social organizations are, accordingly, never merely psychical, but 
always at the same time physical. 

As psychical! influences may be divided into the internal and external, so, 
also, may the physical. In the case of psychical influences we have found 
that it would be partial and unscientific to consider the one side without the 
other. In the case of physical influences the internal may often be viewed 
separately from the external. In psychology, for example, the physical ele- 
ment to be considered is almost exclusively that of the individual. So, also, 
in the sciences which deal chiefly with the performances of individuals, such 
as pedagogy, and the investigation of zsthetic, ethical, and intellectual pro- 
ductions, in which studies the psychological standpoint is decisive. The 
principle of the znfluence of external nature is effective, on the contrary, in 
study of common achievements and sociefary conditions and occurrences, /. ¢., 
in history proper as well as in the social sciences. The former of these 
principles, severely followed, leads to a materialistic psychology, the second 
to a materialistic theory of history and society. 

It is to be noted, however, that the two forms of materialism are not neces- 
sarily inseparable. The second does not bear the name with full justice. 
We may believe in a domination of human culture by external material facts 
without on that account going over to materialism, in the psychological 
sense. On the other hand, we must not overlook the fact that between the 
two conceptions, and in proportion as they are one-sidedly held, there is a 
strong affinity. The psychological materialist is always inclined toward 
social materialism. The social materialist is less certainly, but still generally, 
predisposed to psychological materialism. 

The natural environment has first an esthetic, second a teleological influ- 
ence. The esthetic effect is through the conceptions and feelings, and then 
the qualities of character produced by constant and repeated contact with 
natural objects. In the last century this influence was credited with exag- 
gerated importance by many philosophers (e. g., Herder, /deen zur Philo- 
sophie der Geschichte der Menschheit, Buch VIII., 11). Doubtless this influ- 
ence, though always real, has a sind of diminuendo value, from the stages of 
culture that produced mythologies and folk-lore to the more matter-of-fact and 
unsentimental present. The case is different with the /e/ic influence of the 
environment. Nature is always a positive factor in men’s plans, fixing cer- 
tain tasks — like preserving the dykes in Holland, or the levees of the Mis- 
sissippi, or the clearing of snow from the roads in our own latitude in win- 
ter — and challenging to certain kinds of endeavor for improvement of the 
conditions of existence. The most systematic and objective study of man in 
relation to the task of adapting himself to natural conditions has been made 


in various forms by the economic sciences. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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The Logical Process of Social Development. A Theoretical Foun- 
dation for Educational Policy from the Standpoint of 
Sociology. By JoHN FRANKLIN CrowELL. Henry Holt & 
Co. Pp. ix+358. 

Tue author aims to solve a double problem, viz.: “ First, to deter- 
mine in a theoretical outline the nature and logical method of the 
social process ; second, on the foundation of these results to determine 
the normal educational policy for the community” (Preface, p. vi). 
The present volume is devoted to the first part of this task, viz., “that 
of arriving at such an interpretation of the logical process of social 
development as will serve for a conceptual outline of social policy in 
which education may take its normal part in national progress.” A 
second volume is promised, applying the results presented in this book 
to actual conditions. The author’s presentation of “the sociological 
basis” is in the following form : 

BOOK I, THE SOCIETARY PROCESS. 
Chap. I. Introduction: Sociological Theory. 
Chap. II. The Developmental Process: A Typological Series. 
Chap. III. Social Types. 
Chap. IV. Sociological Types. 
BOOK II. THE SOCIOLOGICAL POSTULATES. 

Chap. VV. The Social Situation: Typal Integration. 
Chap. VI. The Social Interests: Typal Differentiation. 
Chap. VII. The Social System: Typal Assimilation. 
Chap. VIII. The Social Mind: Typal Solidarity. 

BOOK III. THE SOCIOLOGICAL AXIOMS. 
Chap. IX. Typicality: Sociality and Symbolism. 
Chap. X. Normality: Conventionality and Property. 
Chap. XI. Institutionality: Order and Progress. 
Chap. XII. Ideality: Religion and Science. 

BOOK IV. THE SOCIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. 
Chap. XIII. The Axiomatic Aspects of Selective Survival. 
Chap. XIV. The Selective Survival of Sociological Types. 
Chap. XV. Progress. Its Nature, Methods, and Aims. 
Chap. XVI. The Theoretical Method of Types. 
257 
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Dr. Crowell’s work deserves very much more attention than it is 
likely to get. His powers of analysis and abstraction are evidently of 
high order, but nothing less than overpowering sense of professional 
duty will induce anybody to attempt playing the Bowditch to his 
Laplace to the extent of puzzling out the meaning to the end. This 
is unfortunate, for the author uses some of the most timely conceptions 
in sociological theory, and there is hidden away in the excessively 
obscure form of the book some extremely useful discrimination. 

To begin with the least essential fault, it is to be regretted that the 
author has not been mere precise, or at least more perspicuous, in the 
use of terms. He uses many familiar words in more than one sense, 
and just when it is necessary to be sure of their exact force they 
apparently mean something to the author which they do not suggest 
to the reader; or ‘they stand for one of several concepts, and the 
reader cannot tell which of them to select. If I am not mistaken, this 
is true of the very important term “type.” It sometimes means a real 
correlation of persons. Again it means a subjective construction of 
represented persons into conceptual relations. Still again it means a 
potential, but unimagined, arrangement of persons. Possibly it has 
other shades of meaning. At all events, I fail to see how either of 
above senses fits in certain cases. 

The same might be illustrated in the case of the term “social.” 
It is so liberally used that I find myself unable to associate distinct 
notions with it in a particular case. For example, on p. 14, the word 
is used as substantive or adjective eight times, and I find it impossible 
to frame a theory that will give to the term the same force in each 
instance. In connection with the first line of p. 19, the query arises, 
“Would the phrase ‘social man’ mean the same thing if the attributive 
were omitted?” If not, where have we a specimen of “man” not 
“‘social,”’ and are there enough of him to form a class which we must 
exclude from sociological consideration? The next sentence seems to 
imply that “social man” and “man” are interchangeable terms for 
the genus that sociology studies. This conclusion is reinforced by the 
assertion (p. 49): 

Sociology has nothing to do with any human being except as he is or has 
been a member ef a collective kind, and being or having been such, it has 
everything to do with him that in any way gives him a social value. 

Not least among the difficulties of the reader, therefore, is his per- 
plexity about when to interpret the term “social”’ as adding something 
to a proposition, and when to treat it as dead wood. What precise 
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content the term has when it is a meaning factor, is a question that few 
readers will be able to answer. 

Trouble of similar sort is found with the terms “sociology” and 
“sociological.” They have been used so liberally that clearness has 
been sacrificed. For instance, on p. iv, the author proposes his 
general question in the words: “ .. . . By what soctologica/ methods 
must we proceed, etc.?” But on p. 58 he begins to discuss “socto- 
logical types,” and describes a soctological type as one of four species 
of “types of personality,” or of “social organization.”” Evidently the 
term “sociological” has distinct intention and extension for the two 
uses. “Sociological” apparently means something like “ progressive ”’ 
in some cases; in others, “ superior” (vide pp. 58, 62, 84, etc.). 

Again, the terms “social” and “ sociological” are made antithetical 
in some parts of the discussion (véde table of contents and p. 16), 
while they appear to have no antithetical force in other passages. This 
still further confuses concepts. Besides this, the terms “social” and 
“sociological” are sometimes used as formal and sometimes as qualita- 
tive categories. Uncertainty about the content of propositions is 
inevitable, and the reader’s patience is correspondingly overtaxed. If 
the thought is precise, justice both to author and reader demands more 
precise expression. 

There is, also, a lack of traceable coherence between propositions, 
in the earlier chapters particularly; and this makes it impossible, in 
many cases, to decide just what idea the author intends to convey. An 
occasional illustration would have enabled the reader to settle upon 
that one of alternative interpretations of abstract statements which 
was in the writer’s mind. In the absence of such clues the meaning 
is doubtful. A paragraph, and then a chapter, and then another, made 
up of these vague and unintegrated propositions presents a problem 
too intricate for solution. 

Perhaps the most obvious case of inexact and inconsistent use of 
terms is the following. The first sentence of the preface declares: 


The social process in its logical character is here regarded as the process 
of the selective survival of tyes of Personality. 
The first sentence of chap. I reads : 


This book is a theoretical attempt to introduce orderly arrangement into 
the study of the phenomena of social life by the rigid application of a single 
logical hypothesis —the selective survival of sociological types. 


As a matter of course, we assume, then, that “‘ types of personality ” 
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and “sociological types”’ are equivalent and interchangeable. On any 
other hypothesis the propositions quoted would be at variance with 
each other. They would be of different degrees of exactness, though 
not necessarily irreconcilable. It is most natural to understand 
them as identical. Attempting to get exact conceptions from these 
terms upon this assumption, we read on until, at p. 58, the author 
deliberately telis us that : 

A sociological type is either a potentially normal type of personality or a 
theoretically superior type of social organization. .... It is one of four 
terms in the typological series. 

That is, “sociological type,” instead of being equivalent to “type 
of personality,” stands for a species, while the supposed equivalent 
stands for the genus containing the species. No wonder that our 
attempt to get precise notions from the author’s language has given us 
the impression of a wild-goose chase. After we have detected this 
variability of terms in a few instances, the temptation is strong to 
charge all further vagueness to similar shiftings of verbal usage which 
have escaped detection. 

3ut the faults of style are of less importance than the faults of 
method. The former are individual. The latter are common to a 
considerable number of sociologists. Some of them, too, are making 
important contributions to sociology, in spite of the faulty method. 
I believe the present author is entitled to some of this credit, in spite 
of the vagaries to be noted. 

For illustration of the tendency which the author exemplifies I select 
the following (pp. 59-60) : 

By whatever name it be known, this constructive anticipation of the nor- 
mally potential type* is real to both logic and to life which science observes ; 
. . .. because the process of scientific thinking is none other than this 
process — the application of past experience to the new conditions that arise 
by the projection of the observed order of events into the future. The social 
spirit speculates on what had better be done next. The social process 
answers this question by giving, in the sociological type, the next term poten- 
tially normal enough to meet the anticipated requisites of survival. Devel- 
opment arises from this very act of realization. 

Thus the author confidently and dogmatically propounds a theory 
in serene disregard of the most obvious facts which confront anyone 
who approaches social changes from the other point of view, viz., first, 
observation and grouping of phenomena; second, inquiry as to what 


* The italics in this case are the author’s. 
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influences appear in the group or series of facts under observation. The 
generalization would be upset instantly by the course of English history, 
for example. Everybody knows that, so far as conscious and avowed 
aims are concerned, the look of English leaders from time immemorial 
has been, é# form, backward, not forward. They have demanded “the 
ancient rights of Englishmen,” not “the normally potential type.” 
What wonder that “sociology” is ridiculous, not merely in the eyes of 
business men, but to historians and other nearly related investigators, 
when sociologists persist in forcing fanciful interpretations upon facts 
which have been more truly explained by less pretentious students ? 
The mistake in all this is, first, in crediting men in the past with a 
kind and degree of reflection upon social changes that they never 
bestowed ; and, second, in assuming that a factor (¢. g., “‘speculative 
sense of the socially superior as a realizable social end,” p. 60), which 
may, by a stretch of imagination, be traced in some past changes, is the 
significant and dominant influence in all changes. ‘The credulity nec- 
essary for either assumption would be capable of taking Adtce in Won- 
derland literally. Not one person in a thousand in the United States 
today knows what a “social type” means. Possibly one hundred in 
a thousand would be able to entertain the notion if it were suffici- 
ently explained. Possibly ten out of the hundred more abstract 
thinkers might be capable of aiming their action toward an abstractly 
conceived social type. That this mental process is now or ever has 
been the typical, regular, usual determining influence in changing the 
forms of society is a supposition so extravagant that no student of 
history would feel safe in predicating it in full force of any single social 
change on a large scale. If there is a better prima facie case than the 
doctrinaire factor in the French Revolution, it does not occur to me, 
and I should like to see Dr. Crowell pick his way through even the 
more familiar records of that period, and bring his theory out intact. 
When the author asserts (p. 63) that “no parliamentary discussion 
ever takes place without taking into account the effect of any measure 
on the type that normally tends to prevail,” he is as near and as far from 
the truth as though he should say: “No fire department ever answers 
an alarm without taking into account the chemical relations of oxygen 
to the properties of other substances.” The things taken account of in 
either instance may be translated by philosophers into terms of the rela- 
tions alleged ; but to assert that they are in that form in the minds of 
the actors, or that the efficient motives in the minds of the actors are 
considerations of that order of generality, is arrant nonsense. Con- 
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gressmen voted for or against forcible dealings with Spain because 
they wanted to avenge the “ Maine,” or to stop cruelty, or to remove 
obstacles to trade, or to secure their own reélection. Their votes wil! 
affect future types of correlation in the United States, in Cuba, in 
Spain, and perhaps in the rest of the world; but that consideration 
of social types as types ever entered the thoughts of 5 per cent. of 
them is too absurd for second mention by anybody but a speculative 
sociologist. How can we expect to win the respect of sane men for 
sociology if we persistin making it a farrago of conceits that vaporize 
at the first contact with reality ? 

The method is still more radically at fault in selecting for examina- 
tion purely conjectural conditions, as though they were real reactions 
encountered in the course of observation. The first step is, therefore, 
to beg the question of fact. Thus (p. 65): 

The problem then is to find, for the right grasp of the societary processes, 
a guiding standard or progressive point of view going before and giving pre- 
cision of aim to the tendential forces, so that these various type-developing 
tendencies may find the forces to which they are capable of converging, etc. 

Everything that the author has said up to this point makes it neces- 
sary to understand the above as though he had said expressly that the 
desired standard is consciously in the minds of effective members of 
society. It is, however, a plain begging of the question to proceed 
upon the assumption that there is any such conscious standard. The 
hypothesis of a “ tendency-controlling criterion” is perfectly legitimate, 
if used as a pointer in the collection of evidence. It is entirely ille- 
gitimate when taken as an established position from which argument 
may proceed. Nobody has proved that such a conscious criterion 
exists. On the contrary, everybody who has given much attention to 
the facts, including the present author when in a realistic temper, doubts 
the wide prevalence of such a state of consciousness. A bigger book 
than the volume in hand could be filled with evidence against the 
hypothesis easier than the author could convince a jury of historians 
that any single case of social modification may be accounted for by the 
assumption. It is pure illusion to suppose, therefore, that a principle 
so utterly supposititious can be made a scientific basis for pedagogy 
or anything else. It has no feet for its own support. 

It is difficult to understand how a writer so intelligent as the pres- 
ent author can have come to maturity in this half of the nineteenth 
century with so little respect for the requirements of exact science. It 
would seem as though he would find it occasionally necessary to drop 
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down into the concrete long enough to find a point or two of corre- 
spondence between his generalizations and reality. It would seem 
likely @ priort that he would try to discover in the course of human 
experience at least one specific “sociological type” for example, the 
use of which he might demonstrate in a single instance. If the archi- 
tect of human fortunes has always been the “sociological type,” it 
would seem as though a solitary instance at least might be specified. 
To inductive thinkers the name and address of a thousand such would 
have to be assured in order to give the hypothesis credit. The method 
of the author is not inductive, however, and it apparently does not 
acknowledge the necessity of evidence. There are hints at supposed 
cases in point (vide pp. 74, 109, 111, 154, etc.), but these are merely 
dogmatic illustrations, not cases critically examined in test of the 
thesis. Accordingly the book is full of generalizations that are true of 
nothing in particular. 

This disregard of the canons of inductive science does injustice to 
the elements of truth which might be discovered by critical use of the 
author’s postulate. “Selective transition” (p. 84) is not a factor utterly 
unknown in social changes. It is not present in these changes in the 
form and force which the author presumes. Accordingly such a writer 
as von Jhering has detected much more than the present author about 
the facts of individual contribution to social changes. Even in case of 
conscious societary action, the thing willed is only rarely change of 
type—as when a state adopts a new constitution—and in those rare 
instances the change is thought of as a change of type by a rare few 
only. The conscious end in most cases is a specific good of situation 
or possession. This good, when realized, may be a factor making for 
change of type, but this latter fact does not help the author’s thesis. 

Several traits of Dr. Crowell’s style are exemplified in the following 
sentence (p. 100; ¢f. pp. 117, 154, etc.): 

Personality has become what He is by conformity to traditional type: this 
factor, plus 42s impelling desires, are the two forms indicating to us what 4e 
tends to become. 

I do not understand these liberties with the personal pronouns. 
To my mind no end justifies the means. The solecisms throw no 
light on the thought. There is a still more radical fault involved, viz., 
that of dealing with the abstraction, personality, when we ought to be 
studying the concrete qualities of persons. It crops out again in this 
form (p. 128): 

The traditional and the adoptive types of personality . . . . become more 
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and more complemental .. .. as the societary Process becomes more fully 
aware of the potential aims comprising the social policy. 


Again (p. 140): 

The consciousness, among the ruling ¢enmdencies, of active or latent quali- 
ties or conditions incompatible with the potential type . . . . is the character- 
istic antinomy of this aspect of social evolution. 


Again, on p. 163, “personality” and “the social tendencies” are 
referred to in company with, and apparently in distinction from, “the 
community,” as being guided by synthetic judgments in the selection 
of the means of social realization, and (p. 241) we read: “Social 
selection may be defined as the preference of the social process for the 
type that normally tends to prevail.” * 

All this personification of an abstraction is more than a figure of 
speech. It may lead the persons who practice the corresponding habit 
of thought to ignore concrete realities and to put in their place arbi- 
trary mental constructions. The present author has succumbed to this 
temptation. I might accordingly state my case against the whole method 
illustrated by this book by charging that it tends to substitute conven- 
tional, arbitrary, unreal concepts, as subject-matter and material for 
conclusion, for the real concepts that must be the subject-matter of 
objective science. ‘The method is then not objective science. It is the 
systematization of fictions. For instance, “the type of person recognized 
as entitled to control in the family, the class, the community, and the 
nation” (p. 103). This is a philosopher’s conceit. It plays absolutely 
no role in the real world. No flesh-and-blood man ever wrestles with 
such a concept in the business of life. We deal with individuals and 
concrete things and conditions. We must “keep off the grass,” if the 
city ordinance says so; we must “move on”’ in the crowded street, if 
the policeman has orders to make us; we must pay an income tax, if 
it gets to be the law of the land; but it is the rare specialist only 
who ever thinks to generalize these incidents of life, or who discerns in 
them any relation to “types” of any sort. The illusion to which such 
writers as the present author yield is that the real world has conducted 
its affairs after philosophers’ fashion. It is the illusion that men have 
had in mind, before action, the same estimate of their acts which philoso- 
phers pass after the event! It seems hardly possible that any man in 
his 1ight mind could deliberately maintain that this is the case. Yet 
Dr. Crowell’s main thesis amounts tothis. Unless he holds to it in this 

* Cf. use of terms “social spirit” and “social process” in quotation-above from 
59. 
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sense, his “logical process of social development” ceases entirely to 
be an attempt at genetic explanation. It does not offer a clue to the 
actual motivation of social development. It simply shows how the 
course of human actions might have been recommended to the reflect- 
ive in advance, if anybody had been able to see future events in the 
same light in which they present themselves to Dr. Crowell now that 
they are past. 

Perhaps the thoroughly artificial character of the whole discussion 
is still more evident in connection with the following passage (p. 155): 

The four typal principles are: tyfal integration, typal differentiation, 
typal assimilation, and typal solidarity. .... These principles are, therefore, 
the causal relations which sociology, like every other body of knowledge, 


finds it necessary to formulate. 


That is, the author is not content to treat the most abstract gen- 
eral concepts as concrete realities. He posits them as efficient 
causes! Scientific examination of facts cannot, of course, come within 
the scope of sucha method. It reduces to dialectics pure and simple. 
Its naive assumption is that the categories which the mind must use in 
order to think the actual over again must be the factors which pro- 
duced these realities (cf pp. 172-3). 

It may seem strange that so much space is given to a book that 
must be so seriously arraigned. The explanation is that the subject 
is important; it has received comparatively little treatment; and in 
spite of all that has been said, the author has made a certain contribu- 
tion to the machinery of sociological investigation. If he had under- 
taken much less, his contribution might have been clear and available. 
His constant straining after expression of universalities impresses the 
reader as a symptom of incomplete acquaintance both with life and 
with science. Intimate knowledge of the relations generalized would 
keep most scholars from multiplying propositions that purport to 
epitomize all human experience. Dr. Crowell has floundered through 
a quicksand of speculation which he might have avoided by sharply 
distinguishing between a genetic explanation of society and the con- 
cepts which we find it useful to employ when we set in order and try 
to explain what we have learned about society. The book is the 
mouthpiece of “two voices ;” the one trying to formulate the law of 
societary evolution, the other explaining “the logical processes espe- 
cially appropriate for the investigation of social phenomena” (p. 5). 

*This applies with equal force to the substance of Book III, Zhe Soctological 


Axioms. 
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Most of the time the author vainly attempts to tell the two stories at 
once, with the result that he expresses neither correctly. If he would 
shake off the incubus of his genetic hypothesis, and give us separately 
his account of the categories necessary in critical study of social rela- 
tions, the service would be considerable. He has done very nearly 
this in the final chapter, ‘““The Theoretical Method of Types.” It is 
the most straightforward analysis in the whole book. It is a pity that 


the entire discussion is not equally lucid. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


American Contributions to Civilization, and Other Essays and 
Addresses. By CuarLes WILLIAM Etiot, LL.D., President 
of Harvard University. New York: The Century Co. 


SucH force, ripeness, strength, and sanity as America has developed 
must be sought in the thinking of the class to which President Eliot 
belongs. He isthe busy man of leisure, the practical theorist, the 
cosmopolitan frontiersman, the cultured man of affairs of our American 
élite. The type is too little known abroad, and more rare than 
we could wish at home. Yet, where there is one American who writes 
on the plane which President Eliot occupies, a thousand think or at 
least feel there, and his book will help them frame their thought. 
His chapters are entitled: “Five American Contributions to Civili- 
zation ;” “‘Some Reasons why the American Republic May Endure ;” 
“The Working of the American Democracy ;” “The Forgotten Mil- 
lions ;” “‘ Family Stocks in a Democracy ;” “‘ Equality in a Republic ;” 
“One Remedy for Municipal Misgovernment;” ‘Wherein Popular 
Education has Failed ;” “‘Three Results of the Scientific Study of 
Nature ;” “‘The Happy Life ;” “A Republican Gentleman ;” “ Present 
Disadvantages of Rich Men;” “The Exemption from Taxation ;” 
“The Future of the New England Churches ;” “Why We Honor the 
Puritans ;” “ Heroes of the Civil War ;”’ “International Arbitration ;” 
“Inscriptions.” A. W. S. 


Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. By E.L. Gopxin. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. Pp. vii + 265. 

“T HAVE endeavored in the following pages, not to describe democ- 

racy—something which has been done by abler hands than mine— 


but to describe some of the departures it has made from the ways 
which its earlier promoters expected it to follow. It has done a great 
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many things which they never thought it could do. Not nearly all 
the deductions from the principles of equality have been correct. The 
growth of democracy has dissipated a good many fears about the 
‘mob;’ but on the other hand it has failed to realize a good many 
expectations about its conduct of government.”” In pursuit of the 
purpose thus indicated, Mr. Godkin devotes chapters to “ Former 
“The Nominating System;” “ The 


” ’ 


Democracies Equality ;’ 
Decline of Legislatures ;” “ Peculiarities of American Municipal Gov- 
ernment ;” “ The Growth and Expression of Public Opinion;” “ The 
Australian Democracy.” 

The tone of the book has not quite the quality which has come to 
be expected of the author. There is much less of his own opinion, 
and much more analysis of objective conditions, than we are familiar 
with in Mr. Godkin. The consequence is that many readers who are 
forearmed with prejudice against the author’s beliefs about policies 
will find themselves accepting his diagnosis of conditions. In fact, 
the book contains analysis and interpretation which equals the keenest 
and strongest in Montesquieu, Tocqueville, Bagehot,and Bryce. There 
are passages which suggest these writers in turn. Until the temper of 
American democracy so changes as to make Mr. Godkin’s diagnosis 
obsolete, his book will have an educational value not exceeded in their 
time by that of the Spirit of the Laws, and Democracy in America. 
If I were to name the books which best deserve study by American 
citizens, this latest volume by Mr. Godkin would be placed high in the 
list. A. W. S. 


Principes Sociologiques. Par CHARLES MisMER. Deuxiéme édition, 
revue et augmentée. One volume. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
Pp. 287, &vo. F. 5. 

More sociological “ principles”! We must take them as they come, 

and perhaps their very futility and fatality will convince us at last that 

it were better to settle upon a method. Let the author speak for him- 
self: “The conception which dominates this work has its point of 
departure in gravitation, unique first cause, generative principle of all 
forces and all laws. The general movement which draws the universe 
along subjects all the elements which compose it to a law of solidarity 
and to a lawof perfectibility. Man being part of nature, solidarity and 
perfectibility are necessarily applicable to the social order. But that 
which applies to the social order applies equally to the moral order. 
Solidarity and perfectibility offer the best criterion of morality and 
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find their sanction, like all other causes, in their effects. Finally they 
dictate the credo of the future religion, if it is true, as seems to be the 
result of historical experience, that the religious form is indispensable 
to constitute the unity of the human race. Such are the principal 
features of this conception long held and reflected upon by the author.” 
We must have recourse to colloquial wisdom for a fair estimate of this 
reasoning: ‘‘If anybody likes that sort of thing, it is just the sort of 
thing he likes.” A. W. S. 


The State and Charity. By Tuomas Mackay. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. 200. 

Tue author is strongly “individualistic.” He regards poor relief 
as a means of prolonging the economic dependence of a class, a way 
of hiring people to incapacitate themselves for labor. Public relief 
obstructs the progressive forces of society and hinders the mobility of 
labor. All would be employed if the mechanism of exchange were 
perfect, and poor relief injures this mechanism. ‘The better instincts 
of the modern mind are against all forms of dependence. A Jewish 
prayer is quoted as a signof this feeling: ‘O release us speedily from 
all our anxieties, and suffer us not, O Lord our God, to stand in need 
of the gifts of mankind nor of their loans; but let our dependence be 
solely on Thy hand, which is full, open, and ample, so that we may not 
be put to shame, nor ever be confounded.” 

True charity is free, and is not to be identified with poor law which 
is compulsory. 

An interesting sketch of English charitable endowments and sys- 
tems of public relief is given ; the investigations of commissions ; the 
vacillating and contradictory forms of public opinion. -While the 
author is strongly opposed to outdoor relief, he admits that some form 
of public care is still necessary, and he gives as an objective test that 
of the workhouse. “An applicant for relief is destitute when he is willing 
to surrender the maintenance which he derives from his own resources 
in exchange for an adequate but carefully regulated maintenance within 
the walls of some poor-law institution. Nobody of men is able to tell 
a destitute person at sight, and if the relief of destitution is the prov- 
ince of the guardians, the destitute must be marked out by an auto- 
matic test. An adoption of this rule would, of course, put an end to 
three-fourths of the pauperism of this country.” 

The Charity Organization Society was founded to represent this 
view, that individual, domestic relief should be left to private benevo- 
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lence, and that all paupers dependent on rates should be cared for in 
institutions. It is interesting to see the nature of the opposition to 
this movement on the part of politicians and the representatives of the 
ancient and traditional relief agencies. The belief that pauperism, 
social dependence, is the permanent fate of an entire class in the com- 
munity is at the bottom of this antagonism, both in England and in 
America. Many later economists and socialists believe that this tend- 
ency is fostered by capitalist managers in order to have a large “ reserve 
army” of the unemployed to lower wages by competition with the more 
competent. Loria goes so far as to teach that the charity fund is a 
regular part of modern investment, and that capitalists think it pays to 
expend a good deal inthis direction. Of this Mr. Mackay says nothing. 
He thinks that with a perfect mechanism for exchange there would be 
no unemployed class, and that outdoor relief is an obstruction to free- 
dom of labor movement. 

The discussion of “ voting charities’ (p. 154) deserves especial 
attention. In London men subscribe to certain hospital and other 
funds on the distinct agreement that they can send any (poor) friend 
on their card. So it comes about that a man in need of such help 
must search all over the West End for some rich patron in order to 
gain the benefits. In America the same abuse is growing up under 
cover. We may not have any avowedly “voting charities,” but it is 
pretty well understood that a patron of certain eleemosynary institu- 
tions has a“ pull” with the almoners or superintendents which will not 
be disregarded. The demoralizing effects are beginning to appear in 
this country, and they are inevitable. 

The Charity Organization Society was forced to add a department 
of relief, against its own desires, because of the refusal of parish 
authorities and private relief societies to coéperate with it in divi- 
sion of labor. Inarational and consistent system the poor law would 
be confined to relief of paupers in institutions ; endowed charities 
would concentrate their miserable doles in pensions, education, and 
provident schemes. The experience with chaotic relief ought to teach 
us something in America — but will it ? 

This little volume has much in it worth the attention of American 
students of social economics and charity. Those who favor an exten- 
sion of old-age pensions, compulsory sickness insurance by the state, 
and other “socialistic” measures, will find in these chapters some- 


thing for reflection, and something which will stir their antagonism. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Capacity and Calling.—It is important for sociology to investigate how far 
capacity conditions calling. Socialists claim that in the lower occupations are many 
men of great but unutilized capacity. “The stupid rich" keep down “the intelligent 
poor” in order to prey upon them. All socialistic teaching is based upon the assertion 
that private ownership is a holding, through accident or robbery, of the common prop 
erty, and is not a consequence of greater intellectual and moral efforts. Professor 
Herkner writes: “ Hardly a fifth of the common people can enter a learned profession, 
Many, called by nature to intellectual pursuits, remain far from higher education, 
while many without such calling, but favered by society, take academic courses.” 
“Only a fifth” is debatable. At any rate it is well known that the learned professions 
are overcrowded, and that there is therefore an educated proletariat which causes 
serious difficulties. Statistics for 1882-96 from two common schools of a south 
German city lead to a less optimistic conclusion about this intelligence “lying fallow.” 
The first school was attended by the children of workmen, day laborers, and petty 
tradesmen. The schoo] had seven divisions, covering the age from seven to fourteen. 
Work was marked as “very good,” “ good,” “fair,” “sufficient,” “unsatisfactory.” 
Not one pupil received the mark “very good.” The group “fair” was largest. 
“Fair” and “sufficient” included the great mass. In the other school, attended by 
children of better-paid workmen, low officials, and petty tradesmen, the results are 
about the same, except that in the sixth division two pupils were marked “ very good.” 
In the next division under the same teacher they received only “ good.” The marks 
for diligence were higher than those for mental gifts. With higher work the propor- 
tion of “good” and “fair” would doubtless lessen, as statistics of the gymnasium 
show that when a kind of work comes that requires less memory and more independent 
intelligence the well-marked groups shrink rapidly. Of course, if their parents had 
money and time enough, some of these moderately gifted pupils might rise into the 
higher professions. But what would be gained? A greater overcrowding. It is far 
better that those marked “fair” to “ good,” which, considering the elementary nature 
of the work, means only relatively good, should remain in their own circles to give 
them intellectual guidance, development, and union with other circles. Genius and 
really great endowments are not suppressed by social conditions. Society in its own 
interest is bound to summon undoubted talent, but not moderate ability, to the higher 
professions.—ADAM ROpER, “ Capacitat und Beruf,” Zettschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, 
April, 1898. 


Improved Tenement Homes for American Cities.— “There is no agency in 
the world that has a greater influence upon the welfare of the people than one which 
directly affects their health and social environment.” Experience shows that improve- 
ments in the dwellings of the poor have had a decided influence upon the character of 
the inmates. Under existing conditions providing better habitations for the poorer 
working classes seems to be a proper subject for the consideration of state and 
municipal governments. “The first and most important step is the enactment of 
proper sanitary and building laws and the inauguration of a thorough system of tene- 
ment-house inspection. Second in importance is the expropriation of property in the 
crowded districts. Another step, which is common in European countries, is the 
encouragement of model tenement enterprises by granting them special favors, such 
as reducing the tax rates, ceding land, granting subsidies, making loans at a low rate 
of interest, etc. Lastly, when private and philanthropic enterprises refuse to provide 
proper housing facilities, it becomes the duty of the local authorities to do so.” New 
York has the best sanitary code and the best organized corps of sanitary inspectors of 
any American or Europeancity. Philadelphia and Chicago have in recent years made 
improvements in their sanitary laws and ordinances relating to tenement houses. 
Existing regulations in Boston and Brooklyn are fairly comprehensive, and their health 
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artments are well equipped. New York is the only large American city that h 
1e anything toward the expropriation of crowded and unsanitary districts for park 
1895. For many years European cities have turned 
attention in the direction of making parks, playgrounds, and other breathing 
uces where they are most needed This is especiaily true of the large cities of 
at Britain — London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Nothing has been done by public authorities in 


purposes, and that only since 


Gre 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Dundee. 
American cities in the way of encouraging model tenement enterprises, except 
negatively by the enactment of sanitary and building regulations. In England the 
In the United States no steps have been 


authorities have gone much farther. 
the other hand, in London, Manchester, 


taken to erect municipal tenements. On 
|, Glasgow, Birmingham, and Huddersfield dwelling houses have been con- 
“While in exceptional 


| iverpoo 
structed and are being managed by the municipal corporations. 
instances municipalities may be justified in providing healthy homes for the poorer 
working classes, the great work of furnishing homes for these people devolves upon 
commercial and philanthropic enterprises. Philanthropy has done much in European 
cities toward accomplishing this end, but it alone can do but a very small proportion 
of the work needed in all large cities. The great problem with respect to model 
tenement houses is how to secure the investment of capital on a paying basis 
nterprises.” During the last twenty years large tenement enterprises have been 
successfully organized and operated in many cities in America, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Holland, and Sweden. Some of these institutions are organized on a 
purely commercial basis and distribute all their net earnings as dividends to the share 
holders. Others are semi-philanthropic, the dividends being limited usually to 4 
or § per cent. of the actual invested capital, and the balance of the net income being 

Stili others are purely philanthropic, the 
Ina few German cities 


in such 


levoted to improvements, extension, etc. 
entire profits being applied to the extension of the enterprise. 
working people have created coéperative building funds for the construction of model 
tenements, shareholders being, as a rule, the occupants. The success of a model 
tenement enterprise is dependent upon the efficiency of the management and upon its 
idaptation to the requirements of desired tenements in respect to location, privacy, 
health, safety, and comfort. While such enterprises do not usually realize immense 
profits to the investors, it has been established beyond a doubt, both in America and 
in Europe, that they insure a safe and fair return on the money invested.— G. A. WEBER, 


Vunicipal Affairs, December, 1897. 


Prison Reform. (1) Prisons and prisoners; (2) our female criminals; (3) 
juvenile reformatories in France. 

(1) Prisons and Prisoners, by W.D. Morrison.—The author’s experience supports 
the conclusion of Lord Kimberley’s Convict Prison Commission of 1879, and of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone’s commission of 1894, viz., that, owing to the conditions of English 
prison life, ‘‘ imprisonment not only fails to reform offenders, but, in the case of the 
less hardened criminals, especially first offenders, it produces a deteriorating effect.” 
rhe first and most pernicious result of this deteriorating process is that it turns the 
casual offender into a habitual criminal. Imprisonment as now exercised does not 
protect society, but breeds worse criminals to prey upon society. Of the 18,000 prisoners 
at present in the prisons of England and Wales, more than one-half will return again 
after liberation. Mr. Gladstone’s report ascribes the failure of the prisons in reforming 
their occupants to the excessive centralization. Among the good features of the bill 
now before Parliament may be mentioned the granting of the right to a prisoner 
unable to pay a fine of paying so much of the fine as possible and shortening the 
sentence proportionately; also the right of a prisoner sentenced for more than nine 
months to work out one-fourth of the time gives hope in place of degeneracy. The 
bill’s defects are the failure to make the inspectorships independent of prison com- 
mission and the keeping secret of the “special rules,” resulting in a nullification of 
the “genera! rules” for prison management. Provision is needed to prevent the 
punishments of food deprival and close cells for those likely to be mentally affected. 
2. Our Female Prisoners, by Eliza Orme.—The whole system of prison adminis- 
tration, so far as it affects female prisoners, requires overhauling. The inebriate 
should be separated from others and be kept in healthy districts, under care ofa 
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physician, until cured. The employments of women should be chosen particularly 
with reference to their being enabled to earn their livelihood upon liberation, Prisons 
should be smaller and staffed by competent, trained women, who should not have 
their energies or capacities injured by overwork. Prisoners must be treated as 
individuals. Economy is to be obtained, not by saving in the case of present 
prisoners, but in reforming them so that their numbers, and the consequent expendi- 
tures, shall decrease. 

3. Juvenile Reformatories in France, by E. Spearman.—the necessity of separa 
ting juvenile from old offenders is everywhere recognized today. In France both 
governmental and private reformatories are well developed. An offender under 
sixteen, if acting without “ guilty knowledge,” may, at the discretion of the judge. 
be sent to his parents again, or to certain governmental or private colonies, generally 
in the country, where they are taught trades and agricultural pursuits. Girls 
and boys under twelve years are placed under the influence of women almost 
entirely ; and even in the case of older boys the value of women’s influence is recog 
nized. Many of the private reformatories are church institutions managed by 
“sisters.” All external signs of restraint, except in colonies of the worst boys, are 
absent, and the surroundings are beautiful in every way. ‘The desertions are few, 
Colonies are now usually divided, according to age, in small groups; in the future 
they will probably be divided more and more carefully, according to moral character.— 
Fortnightly Review, April and May, 1898. 
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assoc.]. pp. 167-212, 12mo. Pap. $o.s0. 
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toire a la portée de tout le monde... . . a 
libr, Le Soudier. 168 pp. ston. 


Sanders, George. 


Rivista popolare di socialismo. Anno1,no.1 (15 
marzo, 1898). Milano, tip. Marco Polo, 12 pp- 
4to. L. il no. 


18. Sociology (General). 

Abramowski, Ed. Le materialisme historique et 
le principe du phénoméne social, P., Giard & 
Briere. 41 Pp. 8vo. 

Annals de I"[nstitute international de sociologie. 
Publiées sous la direction de René Worms, sé- 
cretaire général. T. 4, concernant les travaux 
du troisieme congrés, tenu & Paris. . . . . 1898 
P., Giard & Briere. 589 8vo. f, 10. 
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année, 1896-7). I. Mémoirs originaux: Durk- 
heim, E., La de l’inceste et ses ori- 
gines ; Simmel, G., Comment les forms sociales 
se maintiennent, ‘ Analyses des travaux 
du ter juillet 1896 au 30 juin 1897. P., F. Al- 
can. 563 pp. 8vo. f. 10. (JPE.. Je. ++) 

tiederlack, Jos. Die sociale Frage. Ein Beitrag 
zur Orientierg. iib, ihr. Wesen u. ihre Lésg. 2. 
Aufi, Innsbruck, F, Rauch. 220 pp. 8vo. M. 
1.80. 

Comité des travaux historiques et scientifiques— 
Section des sciences économiques et sociales. 
Bulletin. P., Impr. nationale. 110 pp. 8vo. 

Crowell, J. F. Logical —~ of social develop- 
ment: a theoretical foundation for educational 
solicy from the standpoint of sociology. N.Y., 
fi. Holt & Co. 358 pp. r2mo. $1.75. 

Deschanel, Paul. La P., libr. 
C. Lévy. 369 pp. 18mo. f, 

Devaux, R.L. Partageons. De égalite des con- 
ditions. Petite étude sur la question sociale, 
P., libr. Chamul. 36 pp. 18mo. f. 0.40, 

Espinas, Alfred. Etude sociologique. Les ori- 
gines de la technologie. P., F. Alcan. 295 pp. 
8vo. f. 5. 

Gasparotto, Lu. I! principio di nazionalita nella 
sociologia ¢ nel diritto internazionale. Torino, 
fratelli Bocca. 149 pp. Svo. 

Grenier, A. S. Reépertoire des faits politiques, 
sociaux, économiques (2e année, 1897). P., 
Berger-Levrault & Cie. 485 pp. 8vo. 

*Gumplowicz, Louis. Sociologie et politique. P., 
Giard & Briere. 300 pp. 8vo. (Bibliotheque 
sociologique internationale) (AJS., Jl. ——). 

Henderson, C. R. Social elements, institutions, 
character, progress, N. Y.,C. Scribner's Sons. 
405 pp. 8vo. $1.50. 

Jacquinet. Des problemes de la vie et de la mort et 
de quelques questions sociales qui s'y rat- 
tachent. P., Perrin & Cie. 131 pp. 18mo, 

Lilienfeld, Paul. Zur Vertheidigung der orga- 
nisc hen Methode in der Sociologie. Br., G. 
Reimer. 76 pp. 8vo. M. 1.20. 

*Mallock, W. B. Aristocracy & evolution: a study 
of the rights, the origin & the social functions 
of the wealthier classes. N. Y., Macmillan 
Co. 385 pp. 8vo. $3. (JPE., je. —-+) 

Mikhailowsky, N. Qu’est-ce que le progres? 
Examen des idées de M. Herbert Spencer; tr. 
A ae. P., F. Alcan. 204 pp. 16mo. f. 


Frz. Grossgrundeigentum u, soziale 
Frage. Versuch e, neuen Grundlegg. der 
Gesellschaftswissenschalt. B., Deut- 
sches Verlagshaus. 504 pp. 8vo. M. 5 

Sansoni, Eug. La liberta pratica: saggio. Firenze, 
fratelli Bocca edit. 426 pp. 8vo. L. 7 

Sherard, R. H. White slaves of Begtnnd: being 
true pictures of ay social conditions. . . . 
1897. Ed. 2. ,» James Bowden. 320 pp. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Sigel, F. Sociology applied to politics: social 
theories & Russian conditions. Ph., Am. 
Acad. of Pol. & Soc. Science. 37 pp. 8vo. 
(Publications of the society, No. 226.) Paper, 


Staats- u. socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen. 
Hrsg. v. Gust. Schmoller. 16, Bd. 1. Hft. 
ganzen Reihe 68. Hit.) Lp., Duncker 

Humblot. 86 pp. M. 2.20. 

Stein, Ludw. Wesen u. Aufgaben der Sociologie. 
Eine Kritik der organ. in der 
logie. B., G. Reimer. M. 

Aus “ Archiv f, system. mht 4 

Tarde, G. Les lois sociales. Esquisse ly une socio- 
logie. P., F. Alcan, 167 pp. 18mo. 

*Vaccario, Michel- Ange. Les bases sociologiques 
du droit et de I’ Etat, tr, surl’éd. italienne. . . . 
P., Giard & Briere. 480 »P- (AJS., Jl. +) 

Vincent, G. E. Social mind & education. N. ¥. ° 
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Macmillan Co., 1897. rs2 pp. 8vo. $1.25. 
(AJS., Jl. ++) 

Wallace, A. R. The wonderful century: its suc- 
cesses & its failures. L., Swan Sonnenschein. 
412 pp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Watrigant, Henri, Le décalogue agricole. Un 
esquisse d’un programme d'action catholique 
dans les campagnes. Abbeville, C, Pillart, 
1896. 60 pp. f. 0.50, (AJS., Jl. +) 


Kidd, Benjamin. Social evolution. New ed., re 
vised, with additions. N. Y., Macmillan Co, 
404 pp. r2amo, $1.50; paper, "Fo. 25. 

Tarde, G. La logique sociale, 2¢ éd, revue et 
augmentée, P., F, Alcan, 468 pp. 8vo. 


19. Statistics. 


Algiers — Statistique générale de Algérie 1894-6. 
Alger- Mustapha, impr. Giralt. 

Arbeits-Statistik der deutschen Gewerkvereine 
(Hirsch-Duncker) f. d. 
Haase. 123 pp. 8vo. M. 

Austria—K. k. Ackerbau- Stati- 
stisches Jahrbuch fiir 1896. 2. Hit. 1. & 2. Lig. 
Wien, Hof- u, Staatsdruckerei, 173 u. 248 pp. 
8vo. M. 2.80. 

Austria — Ackerbau - moor Statistisches 
Jahrbuch fiir 1896. 2. Lig. Wien, Hof- 
u. Staatsdruckerei, 8vo. M, 4. 

Austria— k. statist. Central - Commission, 
Oesterreichische Statistik. 46. Bd., 4. Hft., 2. 
Abtg.; 47. Bd., 1. & 2. Hft.; 49. Bd., 1. u.2. 
Hft., 4. Abtg., 3. Hft. Wien, C. Gerold’s Sohn. 

Austria—Statist. Depart. im k. k. Handelsministe- 
rium. Statistik des auswartigen Handels des 
ésterreichisch-ungarischen Zollgebiets. ... 
1896. 3. Bd, Wien, wt u. Staatsdruckerei. 
243 u. 199 pp. 8vo. M. 

Austria—Statist. De Fetal im k. k, Handels- 
ministerium. Jachrichten iib. Industrie, 
Handel & Verkehr. 66. Bd. 1. u. 2. Hit, 
Statistik des dsterreichischen Post- u. Telegra- 
phenwesens im J, 1896. Mite. /?_ Uebersicht 
" . Europa. 67, Bd., 2.-4. Hit. Wien, Hof 
u. Staatsdruckerei. 328 pp. 8vo. M. 

Austria—Statist. Depart. im k. k. Handeismini- 
sterium, Die Arbeitsvermittlung in 
Wien, A. Holder, 304 u. 217 pp. 4to. M. 4.80 

Austria— Statist. Depart. im k, k. Handelsmini- 
sterium. Die Arbeitseinstellungen u, Aus- 
sperrungen im Gewerbebetriebe in Ocsterreich 
wihrend des J. 1896. Wien, A. Holder. 127 
u. 333 pp. 8vo. M. 2.40. 

Bavaria—Zeitschrift des kiénig!. bayerischen stati- 
tischen Bureau, 30. Jahrg. 1898. 4 Nrn. 4to. 
1, 98 pp.) Miinchen, Lindauer in Komm. 


Bern—M itteilungen des bernischen statistischen 
Bureaus. Jahrg. 1898. 1.Lfg. Muhlemann, 
C. Geschichte in Thiitigkeit des statistischen 
Bureaus des Kantons Bern von 1548-98. Bern, 
Schmid & Francke in Komm, 132 pp. 8vo. 
M. 1.20. 

Bremen—Bureau f. Brem. Statistik. Jahrbuch, 
1892. 2. Hft, Zur allgemeinen Statistik d. J. 
1895 u. 1896. Bremen, G. H. v. Halem in 
Komm. 553 pp. 8vo. M. 7.50 

Bremen — Bureau f. Brem. Statistik. Schiff- u. 
Waarenverkehrs im J. 1897. Bremen, G. A. v. 
Halem in Komm. 280 pp. 8vo. M. 7.50, 

Breslau—Statist. Amt. Breslauer Statistik. 17. 
Bd. 3. Hit. Breslau, E. Morgenstern Verl. 
306 PR: 8vo. M. 6, 

France—Ministére de |’agriculture. Statistique 
agricole de la France, Résultats généraux de 
V’enquéte décennale de 1892. P., Impr. na- 
tionale, 1897. 816 pp. 8vo. 

France—Ministere de l’agricuiture. Statistique 
agricole annuelle pour 1896, P., Impr. na- 
tionale. 261 pp. 8vo. 
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Gemeindelexikon f. das Kénigr. Preussen auf Grund 
der Materialien der Volkszahlg . . . 1 
vom kénig!. statist, Bureau. 7. Prov. Sachsen. 
B., Verl. des k. statist, Bureau, 291 pp. 8vo. 


Germany — Kaiserl. statist. Amt. Statistik des 
Deutschen Reichs. B., Puttkammer & Miihl- 
brecht. Neue Folge. g2., 93: 1, 106., r10. u. 112. 
Bd. 306, 157, 696, 574 u. 500 pp. 4to, M. 1,6 


u. 5. 
fy statist. Amt. Statistisches Jahr- 
f. das Deutsche Reich. 19. Jahrg, 1898. 
-. Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht, 222 pp. 8vo. 


statist. Amt. Viertelsjahrshefte 
zur Svatistik des Deutschen Reichs ... 
ge Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. 75 pp. 4to. 

statist. Amt. Vierteljahrshefte 
zur Statistik des deutschen Reichs. Jahre. 
1898. Erginzung zum 1. Hft. Hauptergebnisse 
der gewerbl. Betriebszahlg, 14. VI. 1895. B., 
& Miihlbrecht. 124 Pp. 4to. 


M. 

Hartleben’ s statistische Tabelle iiber alle Staaten 
der Erde. 5. Jahrg. 1898 . . . Wien, A. Hart- 
leben. 98 Pp pp. r6mo. M., 1.50. 

Hungary — Kon. ung. statist. Bureau. Ungarisches 
statistisches ja rbuch, Neue Fase; oe 
1896. Amtliche Ueb 
F. Kilian. 500 pp. 8vo. M. 10. 

Italy — Direzione generale della statistica. Elenco 
elle societa di Roma, tip. Italiana. 

215 pp. 8vo, L. 1.50. 

Italy — Direzione generale della statistica, Cause 
di morte: statistica dell’ anno 1896. Roma, tip. 
Nazionale di G. Bertero, 1897. 36 pp. 8vo. 

*London—Statistical officer of the County Council. 
Statistical abstract for London, 1897. Vol. x. 

‘3 (MA,, Mr.+ +) 

eorg von. 

burg, 
(Handbuch des dffentlichen Rechts, 
tungsband, hrsg. von Max v, Seydel. 6. Abth, ) 
(DL., Jan. 22+ +) Np Mr.+ +) (AAP. 
Mr. CPE.. Jett) 

Munich — Statistisches Amt, Mitteilungen. 16, Bd. 
1. Hft. Miinchener Jahresiibersichten f. 1896. 
Miinchen, J. Lindauer. 106 pp. 4to. M. 2. 

statist. Bureau. Gemeindelexi- 
kon f, das Kénigr. Preussen, Auf Grund der 


Materialien der Volkszihlg. von 1895 u. anderer 
amt!, Quellen, 1o.-12. Hft. Br., Verlag des k. 
Statist, Bureaus, 180 u, 191 pp. 8vo. - 2.60 
u, 4.60, 

Prussia— Konig]. statist. Bureau. Preussische 
Statistik... . 142. Hft., Thi., 146. Hit., 
.. 148. Hft., 2 Thle., 149. Hft., 152. 

Romero, Matias, Geographical & statistical notes 
on Mexico, P. Putnam's Sons. 


286 pp. 8vo, $2. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin, 22. jahre. 
Statistik des J. 1895. Im Auftrage des Magi- 
hrsg. von R, Biackh, Br., P. Stankiewicz. 
595 pp. 8vo. M. ro, 

Suenenr i. E.— Beitrage zur Statistik der Stadt. 
Hrsg. vom statist, Amt der Stadt. IV. Hft. 
Geissenberger, N. _ Die Personal- u. Gewer- 
bebesteuerung in Strassburg... . 100 pp. 
8vo. M. 2. 

Switzerland — Schweizerische Statistik. Hrsg 
vom statist. Bureau des eidgen. Departements 
des Innern, Lig. Die Be- 
vilkerung in der Schweiz im J. Dw 
Schmid & Francke in Komm., 

Switzerland—Statistisches mm. 33 
partement des Innern. Schweizerische Statistik. 
112, Lig. Ziirich, Art. Institut Orell Fiissli in 
Komm. 137 pp. 4to. M. g. 
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Wiirttemberg — K. statist. Landesamt. Statistisches 
Handbuch f. das Kénigr. Wiirttemberg. 
1897. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer. 256 
8vo. M. 2. (Aus Wiirtt. Jahrb. i. 
Landeskde.) 


20. Unclassified. 


Alkohol, der Mérder, im J. 1897. 
Bohmert. 39 pp. 8vo. M. 0.60. 
Anzoletti, Luisa. donna nuova. Milano, tip, 
L. Cogliati. 48 pp. 16mo. L.o,60. 
Austria—K, k, Eisenbahn-Ministerium., Haupt- 
ergebnisse der <sterreichischen Eisenbahn- 
Statistik im J. 1896. . . Wien, Hof- u. Staats- 
druckerei. 651 pp. vo. M. 6. 
Austria—Ministerium des Stenographi- 
sches Protokoll in der . . 7 Enquéte iiber 
die Reform des lerungsgesetzes, 
bh Hof- u, Staatsdruckerei. 477 pp. 8vo. 


Baronchelli, Donato. Esposizione ed esame 
critico del collettivismo pratico, Bergamo, 
tip. di Maggioni e Secomandi. 85 pp. 16mo. 

Beaune, H. La participation aux bénefices dans 
et le commerce, Lyon, libr. Cato 


893]. 32 pp. 8vo. 
Bennet, J. History of corn-milling, 
slave & cattle mills. L., 
Marshall, etc. 266 pp. ros 
Bensing, Frz. Der Einfluss der landwirthschaft- 
lichen Maschinen auf Volks- u. Privatwirth- 
Breslau, Schletter. 205 pp. 8vo. M. 


Dresden, O. V, 


William Ewart Gladstone: his char- 
as man & statesman. N. Y., Cen- 

ry Co., 1898. 104 pp. r6mo. $1. 

Coal "Tables. Statement showing the production 
& ‘consumption of coal & the number of per- 
sons employed in coal production in the prin- 
od countries of the world, 1883-96. 
L., Eyre & Spottiswoode. 5'4d. 

A travers le sixi¢me congres 
international de Bruxelles contre l’abus des 
poisons alcooliques. Reims, impr. Monce, 
1897. 61 pp. 8vo. 

Congres d’agriculture, tenu Buda- 
pest... 1896. mptes rendus, (Unga- 
a deutsch, franzésisch u. englisch.) Wien, 

W. Frick. 536 & 686 pp. 8vo. 4. 

Congres (neuvieme) du crédit populaire (assoc, 
cooperatives de crédit) tenu & Lille. . . . 1897. 
Actes du Congres. P., Guilleumin & Cie 
Cooke pp- 8vo. 

undations of scientific agricul - 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co,, 1897. 
268 pp. ramo. $1.50. 

Coéperative societies, Statistics of, in various 
countries. Prepared by the statistical com- 
mittee a Codperative Ailiance. 
& ng & Co. 330 Pp. 4to. ros. 

Coste, ou épargne, 
lemme social. Ed. 5. P., F. Alcan, 
1r6mo. f. 0.60, 

W. Alien immigrants in England. 

& Co., 1807. 286 pp. r2mo. 
$1.25. (AJS., Jl. + +) 

Daum, Adolph. Die Bekampfung der Trink- 
sitten durch die Gesetzgebung. Wien, Manz. 
20 pp. 8vo. M. 0.40. 

Documents relatifs a I’histoire de Vindustrie et 
du commerce en France. I. puis le rer 
siecle avant Jésus-Christ jusqu’a la fin du 13¢ 
siecle . . . par Gustave Fagniez. P., Picard 
et fils, 349 . 8vo. 

Dunkelberg, F. W. Die landwirthschaftliche Be- 
triebslehre in ihren naturgesetzlichen, volks- 
wirthschaftlichen u. culturethnischen Grund- 

nm. 3. Thi. A.u,d.T. Die landwirth- 
schaftl. Taxationslehre . . . Braunschweig, F. 
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Field, 5 The life of David Dudley Field. 
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in genere e quelle di mutuo soccorso in specie, 
studiate nella odierna evoluzione sociale in 
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